Papers  examine 


cities’  finances 

Conn,  pubiishers 
oppose  saie  of 
Hartford  Times 

High  court  deiays 
Neb.  gag  ruiing 
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At  Gannett,  that’s  the  only  way  we’d  have  it. 


Gannett 


Bill  Ringle  finds  us 

1  1  ^  1 


the  local  angle 
in  32  countries 
and  Washington 


Digging  out  the  unusual  IT**"  '■ 

throughout  the  world  and 
bringing  it  home  to  more  than 
two  million  Gannett  newspaper 

readers  in  17  states  and  - 

Guam  is  the  special  talent  of  ^  ' 

Bill  Ringle,  chief  Washington  - j 

correspondent  for  the 

Gannett  Mews  Service.  "TT  ' 

When  Bill  Ringle  isn’t 

globe-trotting  with  the  Presi-  A* 

dent,  he’s  looking  for  the  ~ 

local  angle  in  the  tax  court  or  on  Capitol  Hill,  -  y  ^ 

With  a  quarter  century  of  GMS  know- 
how  behind  him,  Ringle’s  copy  flows  from  d 
Turkey,  Japan,  Cuba,  Poland,  China,  from 
the  nation’s  capital,  and  from  cities  all 
across  the  United  States. 

When  abroad,  Ringle’s  specialty  is 
finding  people  and  places  that  most 
Americans  only  dream  of  meeting  and  seeing. 

For  Polish-Americans  in  upstate  Mew  York, 

Ringle  wrote  of  Americans  who  retired  to  Poland, 

looking  for  the  easy  life,  only  to  spend  most  of  their  time  waiting  in 

lines  for  rationed  goods. 

From  China  he  told  readers  of  Gannett  newspapers  in  Michigan  of 
a  lifetime  job  guarantee  in  the  budding  Chinese  auto  industry. 

Thanks  to  Gannett  Mews  Service,  even  the  smallest  of  our  52 
newspapers  has  its  own  Washington  bureau,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  each  local  reader. 


Something 

from 

The 

Wright 

Brothers 

These  Wright  Brothers 
(Dick  and  Don)  are  flying  high 
with  the  fastest  selling  feature 
on  the  newspaper  market  — 
and  they  belong  to 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE. 

It’s  SPORTSQUIZ  and  editors 
across  the  land  are  finding  it  a 
“must”  for  their  sports  pages. 

What  pro  football  player  was 
the  all  time  National  Football 
league  tumbler? 

Who  topped  Walter  Johnson’s 
record  of  56  consecutive  scoreless 
innings? 

And,  many  more  brightly 
illustrated  tests  for  sports  fans. 


New 


glPOKiPSQUIZ 


a7.SIMP$0N  HOLDS  THE 
SINGLE  SAME  RUSHING  RECORD 
OF  250  VARPS.  WHOSE  RECORD 
DID  O.X  BREAK? 

A.  MERCURV  MORRIS 

B.  WILLIE  ELLISON 

C.  FRANCO  HARRIS 


spA  in'suiBJ'uosiiia  aiiiiM  jwsm 


JOHNNN  MILLER  IS  THE  ALL 
TIME  MONET  WINNER  FOR 
ONE  SEASON.  WHO  HOLDS  THE 
CAREER  WINNINGS  RECORD? 


A.  LEE  TREVINO 

B.  JACK  NtCKLAUS 

C.  ARNOLD  PALMER 


snBi)|3i.u  viaer.JOMSue 


QUIZ 


Gimme 

Five' 


BILL  RUSSELL 
WON  THE  MVP 
AWARD  FIVE 
TIMES,  THE  ALL  .'>1 
TIME  HI6H.  WHO 
IS  SECOND  ON 
THE  LIST  ? 

A.  WILT 
CHAMBERLAIN 

B.  KAREEM 
ABDUL'JABBAR 

C.  BOB  C0U6V 


jmoy  uiBi jaquiBMO  JSMSue 


Write,  wire  or  call: 

Copley  News  Service 
P.O.  Box  190 
Son  Diego,  CA  92112 

Phone:  (714)  299-3131 


t 


Non- 

readership 
among  young 

adults? 

NOT  IN  ROCHESTB7,N.Y! 

In  a  recent  survey*  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  found 
that  there. are  115,400  young  adults  in  the  Rochester  SMSA.  Of 
those  young  adults  61%  read  our  newspapers. 

Good  newspapers  read  their  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

‘Belden  CMS  1975 


GANNETT  ROCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 

Democrat  and  Chronicle  (morning  &  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evening)  716-232-7100 
55  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


converting  To  DKltho® 

Or  Offsot7...if  So,  wo  uiiie  YOU 
To  Hoad  The  Following 


It  voH  <ir(’  iii<ikin<)  llu'  “hiit  svvili  h"  l<>  Di-I.illio  or  offset.  Western  l.itho 
I’l.ite  offers  von  <i  s»'r\i<  e  tli.it  ijiicir.intees  ti  siitoolh  chanrjeover  rind  <t 
trouble-free  platerooiii  operation. 

Ilriv  ini)  been  ru  tiv»-  in  tlie  platerooin  conversions  of  m<inv  inetropolitrin 
nevcsp.ip»'rs  ilirit  havr'  pone  oltset  in  rer  ent  verirs.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  tlie  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  indiistrv- 
And  . . .  vrevcrint  to  vrork  vr  itii  von  dnrinp  your  preliininriry  platininp  thronph 
strii  t-np  — until  you  (eel  comlortrible  in  the  hiindliiu)  of  your  nevr  pkiteroom. 
l  iminp  is  one  ot  the  most  importrint  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  m.ikes  everv  effort  to  conform  to  vour  schedule.  We  feel  tluit 
durinp  this  critit  id  period  ue  Ciin  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate- 
room.  bv  <u  turdiv  tiikinp  this  responsibilitv  off  your  hands,  thus  pivinp 
vou  tfieopportunitv  to  concentrate  on  the  niriny  other  .ispects  of  ronversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Westi-rn  l.itho  I’kite’s  enpineerinp  deiiiirtment  will  kiy  out  and  desipn  your 
pkiteroom  lot  vou.  As  p.irt  of  this  servii  e  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scide 
diriwinp  showinp  where  eiich  piece  of  erjuipnient  should  In-  placed,  biised 
upon  youi  spe»  ifir  requirenu'nts  .ind  your  iivaikihle  sprice. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  l.itho  I’kite's  facilities  contiiin  ii  l<ibor<itory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  <indni<iintenrince|)eoplecan  learn  more  ribout  Western’s  pkite  proi  essinp 
ei|uipmeiit  with  ■!  hiinds-on  triiiniii!)  propirim.  Western  will  idso  hold 
triiininp  sessions  within  vour  kicilities.  terichinp  vour  pkiteroom  personnel  | 
rdl  ribont  pkites.  chemicals,  rind  iiirichinery  rind  how  to  spot  potentird  i 
problems.  j 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATb’K  MODKL  SP-3.  especiidlv  desipned  for  the  newspriper 
indiistrv.  your  solution  to  pkite  processinp  bottletiecks. 

THP  WhSTl^KN  l,ITH-X-P()ZKR.  the  leridinp  ruitonirited  pkite-exposinp 
iiirK  liiiie  in  the  newspriper  indiistrv  todriy. 

THK  WKSTl’RN  LFTHOPIjATKR.  the  most  versatile  and  ridvanced  plate 
processor  on  the  nuirket.  rivriikible  in  two  newspriper  models. 

THE  WI.Sn.RN  LITH()CX)ATER.  ati  ecotiomical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  tor  riiiv  pkiteroom  operrition. 

THI:  PLATE  PUNCH.  ri  snirdi  piitu  h  used  as  riiixilitiry  equipment  in  niriny 
pkints  rind  ris  prinirirv^  equipment  in  sturdier  operritions. 

Whritever  your  needs  in  pkiteroom  equipment.  Western  cati  rissist  you  in 
the  seler  tion  rind  provide  you  with  the  ripht  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 

I  Plerise  setid  tue  tny  packape  of  Platerootn  Conversioti  Infortuation. 

j  NAMf^  .  _  _ 

I  TITI  E  -  _  _ 

■  COMPANY _ 

I 

I  ADDRf  SS _ 

I  CITA  _  _ STATE _ ZIP _ 


UJ0JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE 

3433  TRK  COURT  INDUSTRIAI  BlVO  ST  lOUlS  MO  631??  •  PHONf  TOIL  FREE  800  3?S  3310 


Di-Ldf'O  Ii  feyti’ered  lrode'*'<ifk  of  ANPA  Reieu'vb  lni!it 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JANUARY 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Managing  Editors  Seminar  for 

newspapers  under  50.000  circulation.  Reston.  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  America  After  200 

Years:  The  Quality  of  Life,  Washington,  D  C. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Reston,  Va. 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Convention 

Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  for  newspapers  over  30.000  circula¬ 

tion,  Managing  Editor  s  Job,  Atlanta  Journal.  Atlanta,  Ga 
15-17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Wigwam.  Litchfield  Park.  Ariz. 
15-17 — International  Circulation  Manager  s  Association  Seminar  on  Cir¬ 
culation  Management,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

15-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Convention  Trade  Show,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

Mass. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fayetteville.  Ark. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Washington.  D  C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Reston, 
Va. 

23-25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 

ence.  Marriott  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn, 

Worcester.  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute.  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 

1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees. 
Holiday  Inn.  Dallas.  Tex. 

1- 6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar.  Reston.  Va. 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Nuclear  Energy;  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems.  Washington,  D  C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile.  Ala. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Women  s  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

9- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales 

School.  Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

10- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 

Inn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton  Hotel.  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.C. 

14 —  Louisiana  Press  Association  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar.  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education.  Athens,  Ga. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show.  Lin¬ 

coln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn.  Wil¬ 

liamsburg.  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50.000  circulation.  Reston.  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson  s  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Americana,  Albany, 
NY 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Stoufter  s  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5 — ANPA'INPA  Marketing  Seminar.  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury. 
Conn. 


MARCH 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 

Reston.  Va. 

8- 11 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Monitoring  the  Media. 

Washington,  D  C. 

12-14 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs.  Colo. 
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We  hold  these  laughs 
to  be  self-evident: 


ZOONIES,  the  newest  offering  from  Enterprise  Features,  is  as  fresh  as 
it  is  funny.  You’ve  seen  for  yourself,  and  we’d  be  delighted  to  show 
you  more. 

Phone  or  write  Dick  Johnson  or  Don  Howe,  West  Third  and  Lakeside 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113.  (216)  621-7300. 


Unteiprise  h'cutiires  is  tlw  sviidicate  dU'ision  of  Seu'spaiit’i  [-jneiiinse  Association 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know ... 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service  i 
still  costs  less- 

costs  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB  s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets."  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 

(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been  j 

developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen-  i 

cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South.  Nev»  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  .  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94102. 
Phone  415/626-6546 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

HEADLINE  BIAS — The  story  in  Ji  first  edition  of  the 
Macon  ((Ja.)  .\cicn  said  in  the  letid  that  a  storekeeper 
“about  (')(•  years  of  a>je"  had  been  robbed  and  attacked.  The 
accoinpanyintr  headline:  “Robbers  Beat  Klderly  Man." 

Now,  Macon  News  editor  .Joe  I'arhani  took  e.xception  to 
that  headline.  In  a  hand-printed  note  to  Catch-lanes, 
Barham  writes:  “I  immediately  put  a  note  on  the  news¬ 
room  bulletin  Urard  saying  that  this  editor,  a  youthful  .'rfi, 
does  not  consider  ‘about  fid’  to  he  elderly." 

*  *  Ht 

THE  CHINA  PRESS — I'lM  corres|)ondent  liicliai'd  H. 
(Ji'owald’s  sei'ies  of  briefs  alonjr  the  way  in  China  with 
I’resident  Ford  included  comment  of  Chinese  officials  as 
they  nave  a  lunch  for  American  leporters.  They  described 
them.selves  as  “the  leadinn  circles  of  Chinese  journalism." 
One  U.S.  correspondent  was  moved  to  reply  that  he  and  his 
fellow  reporters  were  probably  better  known  at  home  as 
“the  leadinn  s<|uai'es  of  .American  joui-nalism." 

(irowald  achls  that  William  Greener,  deputy  White  House 
press  seci  etary,  found  the  chief  Chinese  press  official  had 
a  “ten  ihle  and  wonderful  way  to  answer  reiiuests."  The 
fellow  was  fond  of  fendinn  off  re<iuests  with:  “That's  no 
problem  at  all — it's  impossible." 

*  *  * 

NEWS  TRAVELED  FAST,  hut  not  from  Minneapolis  to 
South  St.  Paul.  Referrinn  hack  to  the  one-time  street  car 
copy  delivei'y  system  to  the  St  ill  irater  (.Minn.)  (lazctfc 
(Catch-lines  Nov.  8),  I’Bl  general  news  editoi'  .Joe  Moi-jran 
terms  that  one  a  model  of  efficiency  compared  to  the  way 
UB  >rot  news  to  South  St.  Baul. 

He  outlines  the  route  in  UBl  A'cporfc/-;  .An  office  hoy 
woidd  walk  three  blocks  to  the  South  St.  Baul  bus  route 
and  seek  to  hand  the  copy  to  the  di-iver,  who  mijrht  or 
mijrht  not  stop;  at  St.  Baul’s  main  intersection  the  bus 
driver  would  toss  the  copy  out  into  the  street  whei  e  it  was 
picked  up  by  a  Western  Union  messenjier;  the  delivei  y  hoy 
would  then  put  it  on  the  street  cai'  to  South  St.  Baid  whei'e, 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  motoi'inan  would  pitch  the  packet 
into  a  snowbank.  There,  sometimes,  it  was  picked  iq)  by 
someone  from  the  pai)er." 

*  *  * 

THE  VERY  FIRST  DAY  after  New  A’ear’s  in  li)7()  on  .Alis¬ 
tair  Cooke’s  .AMERIC.A  calendar  contains,  appropiiately 
enoufrh,  the  caption:  “.J.  (J.  Bennett  became  fii-st 
Washin>rton  news  coi  iespondent,  1828."  The  February 
calendar  boasts  a  poweiTul  last  photofjraph  of  .Abraham 
Lincoln,  credited  to  Alexaniler  Gardnei'  on  .April  i),  18()."). 
News  photographers  today  with  all  their  superb  eipiij)- 
ment  could  study — and  envy — the  inqiact  of  that  photo- 
jrraph  despite  the  heavy  crack  across  the  plate. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  FOLKS  ARE  BACK  AT  WORK  with  ffusto  up  in  Cana¬ 
dian  post  offices.  Just  this  Monday,  the  November  1,  8,  I.t, 
and  22  issues  of  Canadian  Magazine  arrived  from  wher¬ 
ever  they’ve  been  stashed  away.  The  l.'jth  issue  celebrated 
the  news))aper  majrazine’s  10th  birthday  and  included  a 
fascinatinn  tale  of  >rreat  secrecy  surroundintr  preparations 
for  birth  of  the  publication  . . .  and  also  hack  in  the  Q  and  .A 
column,  the  editor  writes  about  favoi  ite  questions  over  the 
years. 

How  about  this  one  from  Michael  Machuk,  Dorchester, 
Ontario:  “Could  you  tell  me  if  zebras  are  black  with  white 
stripes  or  white  with  black  stripes?” 

“Sure,"  answered  the  column  writer  assuredly.  “The 
zebra  has  dark  stripes  on  a  li>tlit  backuround.” 

*  *  * 

THIS  IS  THE  TOP  SEASON  for  zesty  recijies  on  the  food 
pa^es  across  the  country.  So  far  one  of  the  zestiest  is  from 
.Anne’s  Reader  Exchanire  in  the  Washington  I'ost.  It’s  for 
Kentucky  whiskey  cake,  which,  amoii}'  other  ingredients, 
needs  .'j  cups  of  flour,  (i  ejrK-s,  a  pound  of  shelled  pecans, 
candied  fruit — and  a  pint  of  bourbon.  The  editor’s  note 
understatedly  proclaims  that  “since  the  full  flavor  of  a 
whiskey  cake  develops  durinfj  three  or  four  weeks  of  stantl- 
inp  or  storing,”  they  are  printing  it  in  >;ood  time  for  the 
holidays. 
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THE 

WORD! 


in  the  BIRMINGHAM  S.M.S.A 


No  Other  medio 
even  comes  close 
when  it  comes  to 
reaching  more  of  the 
people  more  of  the 
time  in  the 
Birmingham  4- 
county  trading  area! 


Advertise  In 
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/f  belongs  to  the  people 

The  hoard  of  direetoi’s  of  the  Anierioan  Society  of  Xews- 
papei-  Editoi’s  has  adopted  “A  Statement  of  I’riticijiles"  to 
which  all  editoi’s  should  subscribe  “as  a  standai’d  encoin’aji- 
in}i‘  the  highest  ethical  and  jn-ofessional  juMfoi-inance." 

A  lot  of  peojile  said  the  original  “Canons  of  .Journalism” 
could  not  be  ivwritten  oi-  iminoved  upon,  but  a  hai’d-workinji- 
ASXK  Committee  did  both  with  the  first  I’evision  in  .50 
years. 

The  six  chaptei'  headinji’s  are  the  same  but  the  lans^uafie  is 
moie  cleaiTut  and  forceful. 

1'he  “Canons”  used  to  say  “fivedom  of  the  jiress  is  to  lie 
U'uai'ded  as  a  vital  rif>ht  of  mankind.”  Time!  But  the  new 
“Statement”  jnits  it  this  way: 

“P'leedom  of  the  press  belonjis  to  the  jieople.” 

If  all  news|)aper  people  would  remember  that  sinjile 
phrase  the  people  mijiht  understand  it,  eventually. 

The  cause  of  a  free  press,  and  the  people’s  riji’ht  to  it,  are 
damajied  when  newsjiaper  people  fail  to  exiilain  adeiiuately 
the  public’s  ri^ht  to  a  free  jiress  in  answer  to  critics  demand- 
inji'  to  know  why  “the  jiress”  should  have  the  rijiht  to  do  this 
or  that. 

It  happened  last  week  on  television,  as  it  does  fre(iuently, 
when  critics  demanded  to  know  of  editors  why  they  thouji’ht 
“the  press  has  the  rij>ht”  to  report  what  is  ^oinji'  on  in  the 
courts  of  Xebraska.  Xo  one  mentioned  “the  rij»ht”  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  people  of  Xebraska  to  know  what  is  jioin^- 
on  in  their  courts. 

The  nation’s  newsjiajier  editors  now  have  a  forthrijiht 
document  “intended  to  preserve,  protect  and  strengthen  the 
bond  of  trust  and  resjiect  between  .American  journalists  and 
the  .American  peoiile.”  We  hojie  they  read  it,  memorize  it, 
and  (piote  it  often. 

Fight  like  tigers 

.ludji'e  Medina  advised  editors  to  “fijiht  like  tiji'ers  every 
inch  of  the  way”  Dec.  <5,  pajie  1 1).  He  was  talkinji’  about 

courtroom  y,aji‘  rules  and  not  about  the  arranj>ements  jirop- 
osed  for  the  press  at  next  year’s  Xational  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Xew  Voi-k  City.  But  we  think  his  advice  should  be 
followed  in  both  instances. 

The  siji’ht  and  sound  of  one’s  own  face  and  voice  on  the 
tube  lias  become  so  pleasing''  to  politicians  they  lean  over 
backwards  to  jiuarantee  tv  coverajie. 

X'ext  year,  the  Democratic  Xational  Committee  wants  to 
assij'ii  all  the  prime  convention  hall  work  space  to  major 
television  networks  and  relejiate  the  wire  services  and 
newsjiaper  coi'respondents  to  the  basement,  four  levels 
below  the  convention  flooi'. 

It  politicians  believe  that  news  covera^’e  of  their  activities 
in  print  media  is  unimpoilant,  let  them  try  to  imagine  what 
their  jiolitical  chances  would  be  without  a  line  of  reiiortinp,' 
or  comment  in  pi-int. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


..6uess  WHO’5  CO/V\|Ni»  TO  OINNBR  ? 


letters 

ELECTION  COMPUTERS 

I'ho  article  on  election  return  proces¬ 
sing  at  {he  CU’vcIdinl  Plain  Dctili  r  shows 
how  the  computer  can  he  put  to  good  use 
to  upgrade  our  election  result  coverage. 

We  at  hort  Wayne  Newspapers.  Inc., 
using  a  Digital  PDP  computer,  were 
able  to  give  our  readers  a  more  complete 
coverage  and  analysis  ot  our  city  returns 
this  Fall.  The  key  to  the  improved  cover¬ 
age  was  the  ability  to  analyze  the  returns 
precinct  by  precinct  with  a  comparison 
to  the  1971  election.  I'he  tact  that  we  had 
a  very  close  race  for  mayor,  with  the 
incumbent  losing,  gave  more  importance 
to  our  new  system.  We  were  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  editorial  department  the  means 
to  analyze  the  entire  race,  and  give  a  full 
explanation  as  to  the  reason  for  the  up¬ 
set.  I  his  information  was  then  published 
the  next  day  giving  our  readers  im¬ 
mediate  results  and  reasons  for  those  re¬ 
sults. 

Glenn  Miller,  our  programmer,  and  I 
met  v\ith  our  political  reporter  shortly 
after  the  primary  this  Spring,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a  system  that  would  give 
us  superior  coverage  over  our  radio  and 
tv  competitors,  and  also  provide  a  better 
insight  for  our  readers  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  results  of  the  Fall  election.  .After 
several  meetings  1  started  designing  our 
system. 

There  were  two  major  preiequisites  to 
consider  in  the  design  of  the  system. 
First,  the  system  could  not  increase  the 
keypunching  time  per  precinct  during  the 
tabulation  of  the  votes  on  election  night. 
Second,  the  system  could  not  materially 
increase  computer  time  of  the  normal 
tabulating  system.  Our  election  night 
system  in  the  past  consisted  of 
keypunching  the  total  votes  by  precinct 
and  accumulating  the  results  in  the  com¬ 
puter  for  periodic  printout  for  all  radio 
and  television  stations  in  the  city.  1  was 
able  to  adhere  to  my  tw  o  prerequisites  by 
increasing  the  keypunching  only  to  the 
extent  of  typing  the  precinct  identifica¬ 
tion  number  once  for  each  precinct,  and 
by  developing  the  programming  so  that 
the  analysis  file  would  be  updated  and 
report  printed  out  while  the  regular  tabu¬ 
lation  report  was  being  distributed  to  the 
media. 

We  had  totals  for  each  district  under 
the  same  captions  as  the  precincts.  .At 
the  end  of  the  report  we  had  a  summary 
of  the  six  districts  in  the  city  and  a  grand 
total  for  the  entire  city.  This  report  en¬ 
abled  our  editorial  department  to  analyze 
exactly  where  the  voter  fluctuation  took 
place  between  the  1971  election  and  the 
197.x  election.  .As  the  election  turned  out. 
it  was  very  close  and  the  report  enabled 
our  paper  to  provide  the  answer  as  to 
where  district  by  district  the  election  was 
lost  by  the  incumbent  in  the  next  day’s 
edition. 

FIarry  Owen 


CRIME-FIGHTER 

In  this  day  of  steadily  increasing  crime 
it  might  give  you  and  your  readers  hope 
that  the  trend  can  be  swiftly  reversed. 

In  Lindsay,  burglary  was  an  epidemic, 
the  Gazette  receptionist  had  her  house 
burglarized  five  times.  This  was  about 
par  for  the  city. 

.After  we  bought  the  Gazette  in  .Au¬ 
gust.  1974  we  let  Judge  J.  Patrick  Sulli¬ 
van.  our  Justice  court  judge;  John  Beene, 
chief  of  Police,  and  John  Johnson, 
charge  of  the  burglary  detail,  know  that 
they  would  have  our  all-out  support  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  burglary. 

Judge  Sullivan  handed  down  three  or 
four  sentences  in  quick  succession.  One 
was  .JOO  days  for  a  first  offender.  This 
was  unheard  of  and  the  burglaries  im¬ 
mediately  dropped. 

Johnson’s  burglary  detail  began  to 
work  around  the  clock  on  their  own  time. 
Burglaries  were  quickly  solved,  the 
guilty  were  sentenced,  probation  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Beene’s  leadership 
motivated  his  entire  staff  and  l.indsay 
became  a  city  where  one  need  not  count 
their  color  tvs  every  time  they  came 
home. 

.At  the  end  of  July.  1975  burglaries 
were  down  to  one-third  of  the  previous 
six-month  period.  September,  they  were 
one  fifth  of  September.  1974  and  October 
they  were  one-fourth  of  the  similar  1974 
October. 

The  Gazette  ran  a  weekly  box  score  on 
burglaries.  We  commended  the  police 
and  the  judge,  we  came  down  hard  on 
pleas  bargaining,  probation  and  other 
hand-slapping  silliness. 

We  suggested  that  trying  each  case  on 
its  merits  and  letting  the  other  cases  go 
untried  if  time  did  not  permit  was  far 
more  effective  than  plea  bargaining  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals  with  little  or  no 


punishment.  The  record  bears  out  the 
soundness  of  this  suggestion. 

We  also  continually  tell  the  readers 
that  "the  cruelest  nation  on  earth  is  the 
nation  which  treats  its  criminals  so  well 
that  they  elect  to  spend  their  adult  lives 
in  jail.” 

We  also  tell  our  readers.  "It  would  be 
far  more  humane  to  treat  each  first  of¬ 
fender  so  severely  that  he  would  prefer 
to  be  a  law-abiding,  useful,  happy  citi¬ 
zen.  Our  present  ‘Flumane’  treatment  of 
first  offenders  frequently  leads  to  a  life 
of  crime  which  would  not  occur  if  the 
first  olTenders  were  severely  punished.” 

We  believe  Lindsay  and  its  officials 
has  proven  that  crime  need  not  pay. 
They  certainly  have  proven  it  doesn’t 
pay  in  Lindsay.  We  hope  publishers 
every  where  will  spread  the  word  and  re¬ 
verse  this  threat  to  civilization. 

Jo.sEPH  A.  Snyder 

(Snyder  is  president.  Sequoia  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  owner  of  Lindsey  (Calif.) 
Gazette.) 

Short  Takes 

The  election  of  John  W.  K . to  first 

vicepresident  was  recently  announced 
by  Benjamin  C.  N — ,  president  of  the 
local  pimp  manufacturing  firm. — 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hoar. 

*  *  * 

Chambertin  listened  to  Bill  Martin,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  explain  that  the 
1975  Beaujolais  crop  had  promised  to 
yield  an  excellent  vintage,  although  a 
brainstorm  had  destroyed  about  60%  of 
the  grpes  .  .  . — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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“It  has  an  impressive  international  and  national  report,  but 
I  read  The  New  York  Times  closely  for  its  day-by-day 
coverage  of  an  urban  area.  After  almost  a  decade  in  operation, 
our  Metro  desk  strives  for  the  same  vigorous— but  thoughtful- 
presentation  of  what's  happening  to  our  city  and  its  citizens  that 
New  York  readers  receive  from  The  Times.  You  can't  read 
The  Times  without  getting  ideas  on  how  to  do  a  better  job  in 
urban  affairs." 

William  W.  Sorrels,  Managing  Editor 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


N.Y.’s  fiscal  crisis  spurs 
papers  to  check  own  cities 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

New  York's  financial  crisis  has  caused 
many  editors  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
their  city's  finances. 

In  the  words  of  at  least  one  publisher, 
these  investigations  of  local  money  prob¬ 
lems  are  long  overdue. 

‘‘Newspapers,  by  and  large."  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  lioMoii  Cilohc,  “simply  have  not 
done  a  professional  job  of  covering  the 
economic  story  of  our  cities  and  the  na¬ 
tion." 

Taylor  said  this  in  a  speech  when  he 
was  avvarded  the  Klijah  I.ovejoy  award 
at  Colby  College.  Waterville.  Maine. 
“Newspapers  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
in  particular  are  tied  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  central  cities.  And  we 
have  not  done  the  hard,  intelligent,  and 
yes.  courageous,  economic  reporting 
that  we  try  to  do  in  investigative  reports 
in  other  areas. 

“New  York  is  classic.  And  perhaps  in 
our  own  backyard  in  Massachusetts  we 
are  not  that  far  behind.  We  just  plain 
missed  the  story.  New  York  fioated 
moral  obligation  bonds  for  which  there 
was  no  obligation  and  no  moral.  It  was  a 
state  living  off  a  credit  card.  It  was  not  a 
balanced  situation. 

“As  New  York  State  Controller  Ar¬ 
thur  l.evitt  said  most  recently,  the  banks 
knew  it  and.  what  he  didn't  say  but 
which  needs  saying,  the  newspapers 
should  have  known  about  it.  Newspap¬ 
ers  by  and  large  have  been  timid  about 
economic  reporting.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  sensitivity  they  once  displayed  for  the 
national  security."  said  Taylor. 

The  Boston  Globe  ran  a  two-part 
series  entitled  "Could  Boston  Go  Bank¬ 
rupt'.’"  It  concluded  Boston  would  not. 
although  “the  cloud  of  New  York  has 
been  hanging  over  the  municipal  (bond) 
market  and  has  raised  the  cost  of  borrow¬ 
ing  money  for  Boston  and  all  other 
cities."  It  also  noted  Massachusetts'  fi¬ 
nancial  woes,  more  serious  than  Bos¬ 
ton's.  would  inevitably  mean  trouble  for 
the  city  if  the  state  was  unable  to  balance 
its  budget. 

L.  compared  with  N.V.C. 

I  he  Los  Anii’i'U's  Times  did  a  story  as 
early  as  last  July  comparing  Los  Angeles 
with  New  York,  "trying  to  find  evidence 
where  we  might  have  the  same  kinds  of 
problems."  said  John  Lawrence,  assis¬ 


tant  managing  editor  for  economic  af¬ 
fairs.  who  did  the  comprehensive  com¬ 
parison.  "So  far  we've  found  that  l.os 
Angeles  is  in  pretty  solid  shape."  he 
said. 

Lawrence  said  the  paper  has  been 
“hitting  the  city  financial  story  pretty 
hard,  and  staying  very  close  to  it." 

John  J.  Goldman.  New  York  City 
bureau  chief  for  the  l.os  .Angeles  Times, 
in  an  interview  when  L'A/’  visited  the 
bureau,  said  he  has  been  “putting  in  well 
over  9.^9?  of  his  time  on  the  fiscal  story. 
Our  editors  consider  it  an  important 
story,  so  we  put  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
into  it.  We  all  work  together — out  of 
New  York.  Los  .Angeles  and 
Washington.  D.C."  .A  detailed  article: 
“N.Y.  Crisis:  Impact  Kelt  .Across  Na¬ 
tion"  appeared  October  29.  written  by 
John  Getze  and  contributed  to  by 
Goldman  and  Robert  K.  Dallos  in  the 
East.  Bryce  Nelson  in  the  Midwest. 
Francis  B.  Kent  in  the  South  and  Phillip 
Hager  and  Daryl  Lembke  in  the  West. 
The  survey  indicated  the  New  York  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis  has  had  serious  effects 
around  the  country. 

Goldman  and  Charles  T.  Powers, 
transferred  to  New  York  in  the  past  year, 
put  together  an  indepth  page  one  article 
on  deadline  for  October  1 8  how  New' 
York's  near-default  story  unfolded.  “It's 
complex."  said  Powers,  “how  one  event 
affects  another.  It  was  a  hard  news  story 
with  a  narrative  so  the  reader  could  have 
the  feeling  of  dramatics  ...  1  think  it's 
important  to  do  stories  that  inform  read¬ 
ers  .1.000  miles  away.  People  in  L.,A.  are 
interested  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
transplanted  New  Yorkers  in  Los 
Angeles.  What  happens  here  (in  New' 
York)  can  have  a  hell  of  an  effect." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  doesn't  fall 
into  Taylor's  premise  about  newspapers 
missing  out  on  the  New  York  fiscal 
story,  said  Goldman.  “We've  treated  it 
as  a  major  story,  doing  more  than  .*>0 
articles>  many  front  page,  on  New  York 
City's  finances  and  ramifications.  We 
were  writing  about  the  problems  before 
they  were  as  obvious  as  they  are  to¬ 
day."  he  said,  noting  stories  on  the  city's 
problems  as  far  back  as  December  1974. 
and  a  story  on  bond-rating  last  spring. 
The  Times,  he  said,  had  the  first  word  of 
the  Administration  changing  its  policy  in 
helping  New  York. 

The  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  George  R.  Hearst  Jr.. 


serves  on  a  committee  to  watch  that 
city's  finances  and  avoid  a  New  York- 
type  situation. 

Other  papers'  efforts 

Pittsburgh's  papers  have  covered  the 
New  York  situation  extensively  but  have 
not  devoted  a  lot  of  space  to  their 
hometown's  finances,  mostly  because 
the  city  is  in  fairly  good  shape  financial¬ 
ly.  expecting  a  S7  million  surplus  this 
year. 

I  he  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Tost  did  some  checking  into  Hous¬ 
ton's  finances,  finding  that  the  city 
would  end  its  fiscal  year  with  a  cash 
surplus  of  some  SI5  million. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  October, 
ran  a  three-part  series  on  that  city's  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  general  obligation  bonds 
under  the  shadow  of  New  York's  prob¬ 
lems.  The  paper  also  did  a  series  on  the 
city's  efforts  to  expand  its  tax  base  by 
annexation — again  tied  to  New  York 
problems.  But  Atlanta's  money  prob¬ 
lems.  the  paper  indicates,  are  not  overly 
critical. 

The  Washiiii’ton  Post  has  been  looking 
closely  at  municipal  finances,  prompted 
by  New  York's  problems  and  the  fact 
that  self-government  is  new  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  Post  has  been 
running  a  series  on  all  phases  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  Post  reporter  Douglas  Watson, 
in  a  ty  pical  article,  for  example,  explores 
the  city's  plans  to  go  ahead  with  its  first 
municipal  bond  sale,  despite  what  New 
York's  troubles  have  done  to  the  munic¬ 
ipal  bond  market. 

1  he  Miami  Herald,  with  the  picture 
ot  New  York  City's  crisis  in  mind,  was 
spurred  to  examine  its  own  finances. 
"Can  Default  Happen  To  the  City  of 
Miami'.’"  was  investigated  by  Herald  re¬ 
porter  James  Nolan,  who  found  that 
"New  York"  can't  happen  in  Miami. 
That  story,  overseen  by  financial  editor 
Andy  McGill,  ran  November  16  in  a 
package  of  stories  on  the  New  York  City 
situation.  Nolan’s  consensus,  from  in¬ 
terviewing  local  bond  experts  and  city 
finance  officers,  was  that  state  laws  pre¬ 
vent  any  great  city  problems  in  Miami. 
Despite  their  being  no  chance  of  a  default 
in  Miami,  the  cost  of  borrowing  has 
risen.  Nolan  told  E&P.  "but  the  city  is 
in  good  shape,  and  the  impact  of  from 
New  York  City  is  minimal." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reportedly 
hasn't  taken  any  great  indepth  look  at  its 
city's  fiscal  problems,  however  business 
editor  Bruce  Ellison  sent  reporter  Mike 
Kelly  to  New  York  City  for  three  days  in 
November  on  assignment.  Besides  that 
coverage  of  New  York  by  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  paper,  said  Ellison,  has 
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U.S.  Court 
delays  ruling 
on  Neb.  gag 

Although  three  Justices  dissented,  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week  (December  S) 
refused  to  grant  an  immediate  stay  of  a 
gag  order  imposed  by  Nebraska  courts  to 
restrict  news  coverage  of  a  mass  murder 
case. 

fhis  meant  action  was  postponed  on  a 
petition  by  the  Nebraska  I’ress  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  news  organizations  for  a 
high  court  order  bk)cking  enforcement  of 
the  gag  order. 

fhe  three  Justices  who  would  have 
granted  the  request  to  stay  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court's  l^ecember  1  ruling 
were  Justices  William  .1.  Brennan.  Potter 
Stewart  and  I'hurgood  Marshall. 

fhe  Court  announced  it  would  await 
briefs  from  the  state  Attorney  Cieneral 
before  deciding  whether  to  grant  a  full 
hearing  in  the  case,  fhe  briefs  were  ex¬ 
pected  during  this  week. 

fhe  Court,  at  the  same  time,  denied 
the  petition  of  the  Nebraska  news  as¬ 
sociations  for  modification  of  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun's  November  20 
order  which  left  standing  the  most  dis¬ 
puted  restriction  originally  issued  by  the 
trial  Judge.  The  order  was  issued  October 
27  by  District  Judge  Hugh  Stuart  of 
North  Platte.  Neb.,  therewith  barring 
newsmen  from  reporting  many  details  of 
the  slaying  of  six  members  of  a  Suther¬ 
land.  Neb.  family  on  October  IS  and  of  a 
preliminary  hearing  for  Krwin  Charles 
Simant.  charged  with  the  murders. 

.Although  Blackmun  did  lift  portions  of 
the  order  that  blocked  reporting  of  medi¬ 
cal  testimony  and  identity  of  the  victims 
of  alleged  sexual  assaults,  he  upheld  a 
ban  on  reporting  of  anything  about  con¬ 
fessions  or  details  of  .Simant's  arrest  be¬ 
fore  his  trial  gets  under  way. 

l.awyers  for  the  Nebraska  press 
groups  told  the  Court  that  Blackmun's 
order  "sweeps  within  its  net  untold 
amounts  of  information"  connected  to  a 
criminal  Justice  proceeding.  I'hey  con¬ 
tended  the  Blackmun  order  had  broader 
restrictions  than  the  injunction  which  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  in  the  I’en- 
tagon  papers  case  in  1971.  That  order 
had  prevented  publication  of  a  classified 
report  on  the  Vietnam  war  which  had 
leaked  to  reporters. 

fhe  action  in  the  Nebraska  case  was 
one  of  three  involving  newspapers  that 
brought  Supreme  Court  action  De¬ 
cember  S. 

The  Justices  let  stand  a  lower  court 
decision  that  the  Los  Ani’eles  Herald 
Examiner  is  not  liable  for  actions  of  a 
financial  columnist  who  wrote  about  a 
company  in  which  he  owned  stock. 

This  time  there  were  two  Justices 
who  said  they  would  have  heard  the 


case — Justices  Stewart  and  White. 

fhe  case  arose  from  a  suit  by  investors 
who  said  they  suffered  loss  as  a  result  of 
a  June  4.  1969  column  by  .Alex  Campbell 
of  the  Herald  Kxaminer  about  .American 
Systems  Inc.  Campbell  had  bought  .‘sOOO 
shares  of  the  stock  before  his  laudatory 
article  about  American  Systems  was 
published.  He  then  sold  his  stock  for  a 
profit. 

1  he  Herald  Kxaminer  suspended  the 
column  during  an  investigation  but  later 
resumed  it  after  Campbell  agreed  he 
wouldn't  w  rite  about  companies  in  w  hich 
he  had  a  financial  interest.  The  circuit 
court  ruled  that  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  Kxaminer.  was 
not  liable  under  the  ‘controlling  person' 
provision  of  federal  securities  law  be¬ 
cause  it  acted  in  good  faith. 

fhe  Court  declared  that  the  test  for  a 
controlling  person's  good  faith  is  less 
stringent  for  those  outside  the  brokerage 
business  than  it  is  for  those  within  it. 

Khe  third  case  involving  newspapers 
was  one  in  w  hich  the  .Supreme  Court  let 
stand  a  S.'^9.10()  libel  Judgment  against  the 


Colorado  Sprini^s  San  and  its  editor- 
publisher.  William  .1.  Woestendiek.  fhe 
Court  declined  to  review  nev\  standards 
in  Colorado  for  the  libel  of  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  that  were  laid  down  in  the  Sun  case. 
Khese  standards  allow  recover>  of  dam¬ 
ages  even  if  a  new  spaper  has  no  reason 
to  suspect  an  article  is  not  true.  In  1974. 
the  Supreme  Court  gave  states  wide 
latitude  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
standards  to  apply  to  libel  of  a  private 
citizen. 

fhe  suit  against  the  Sun  was  brought 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Walker, 
ow  ners  of  an  antique  shop,  after  the  Sun 
published  articles,  letters  and  a  Woes¬ 
tendiek  column  critical  of  the  shop  and 
state  laws  surrounding  the  return  of  sto¬ 
len  property. 

fhe  Walkers  had  unknowingly  purch¬ 
ased  for  resale  items  that  had  been  stolen. 

Kuneral  services  for  Knight  were  held 
December  10  in  Columbus.  CJa.  where 
Knight  grew  up.  and  his  mother.  Dorothy 
Wells  Knight,  lives.  Knight's  father. 
John  S.  Knight  Jr.,  was  killed  in  World 
War  II. 


John  S.  Knight  III  slain 


John  S.  Knight  III.  30.  grandson  of 
John  S.  Knight,  founder  of  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers  Inc.,  was  stabbed  and 
beaten  to  death  early  .Sunday  (December 
7)  in  his  Philadelphia.  Pa.  apartment. 

fhe  medical  examiner's  office  said 
Knight,  died  from  five  stab  wounds,  four 
in  the  back  and  one  in  the  chest.  He 
also  had  been  severely  beaten  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  and  bound  with  his  own 
necktie. 

Knight,  a  bachelor.  Joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Haily  News,  a  Knight-Ridder  pa¬ 
per.  in  November.  1974  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Knight  was  project  director 
at  the  News,  overseeing  plans  for  adding 
a  third  edition  to  the  two  that  the  paper 
currently  publishes. 

In  the  summer  of  1972.  Knight,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Free  Press,  received  a  tip 
that  Sen.  I'homas  Kagleton  (D.  Mo.), 
then  the  Democratic  vicepresidential 
candidate,  had  suffered  from  emotional 
problems,  fhe  newspaper  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  forced  Kagleton  to  withdraw' 
from  the  ticket. 

Knight  later  became  an  editorial  w  riter 
for  the  Kree  Press.  The  paper  was  sub¬ 
sequently  awarded  first  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  citation  by  the  William  Allen  White 
Koundation  for  editorials,  including 
those  Knight  wrote,  about  Jail  conditions. 

Despite  reports  in  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  that  police  were  questioning 
members  of  Philadelphia's  homosexual 
community  because  of  a  detailed  diary, 
photo  album  and  tape  recordings  con¬ 
fiscated  from  Knight's  apartment  after 
the  crime.  Chief  Homicide  Inspector 
Joseph  Golden’  said  (December  9)  no 
clues  and  no  suspects  have  been  uncov¬ 


ered  at  this  time.  "As  far  as  motive  goes, 
we  have  a  w  ide  open  mind."  Golden  said. 
"We  have  no  open  leads." 

In  the  apartment  at  the  time  of  the 


i.  John  Knight  III 

ia  crime  were  Dr.  John  McKinnon,  a  psy- 
ig  chiatrist  who  had  been  Knight's  room- 
al  mate  at  Harvard,  and  his  wife  Rosemary 
/.  McKinnon.  Mrs.  McKinnon  said  three 
1-  armed  men  appeared  suddenly  shortly 
;r  after  4  a.m..  one  of  whom  stabbed  her 
>r  as  she  tried  to  escape.  Her  husband,  she 
lo  reportedly  told  police,  slept  through  most 
V-  of  the  incident.  He  was  unharmed. 
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“paid  more  attention  to  routine  an- 
nouneements  made  hy  the  City  of  Cleve¬ 
land." 

David  Hartley,  the  editor  of  the  Yon¬ 
kers  (N.Y.)  HcniUl-Sidlesmon .  said: 
"We’ve  had  very  heavy  eoverage.  of 
eourse.  on  Yonkers  facing  default  and 
being  haled  out  hy  the  State  Legislature 
at  the  last  minute  last  month.  .At  least 
nine  reporters  have  worked  on  these 
stories.  We've  compared  Yonkers  to 
every  other  major  city  in  the  state  and  to 
cities  across  the  country  our  si/e.  ”  fhe 
city  hall  reporter  .ludd  Cohen  has  written 
the  majority  of  the  ongoing  daily  fiscal 
stories  in  Yonkers. 

Murray  B.  Light,  managing  editor  for 
news  of  the  liiilfolo  Evening  News,  told 
H&l’;  "We’ve  been  running  a  series  on 
page  one  about  the  monetary  problems 
of  Buffalo  when  we  get  them,  setting  the 
stories  double-column  measure  with 
highlighting,  using  a  standing  logo  ‘Buf¬ 
falo’s  Money  Squeeze’.’’  fhe  pieces  are 
done  by  governmental  affairs  reporter 
Mike  Mc'feating.  once  an  aide  to  a 
county  executive,  who  has  been  examin¬ 
ing  the  city’s  financial  problems,  pen¬ 
sions.  and  doing  such  stories  as  compar¬ 
ing  the  city’s  garbage  collection  costs 
with  Columbus.  Cincinnati.  Milwaukee. 
Houston  and  Rochester,  plus  studying 
police  precinct  consolidation. 

John  Machacek.  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Roeliester  I imes-Union.  has  looked 
at  how  Rochester’s  city  government  is 
run  in  comparison  to  New  York  City’s. 
News  on  New  \  ork  City  mainly  comes 
from  the  (iannett  News  Service  from  Al¬ 
bany  and  Washington  bureaus. 

The  Roekloncl-Jonrnol  News.  Nyack. 
N.Y..  has  done  stories  on  how  the  fiscal 
problems  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  have  affected  Rockland 
County,  and  has  covered  the  town  of 
Ramapo.  which  nearly  went  into  default 
as  a  direct  result  of  New  \  ork  City,  be¬ 
cause  reportedly  the  credit  market  from 
municipal  bonds  had  dried. 

fhe  Chicago  newspapers  have  tried  to 
keep  readers  there  informed  of  New 
York  fiscal  developments,  as  well  as 
cover  their  own  backyard,  fhe  Cliienito 
Irihnne  has  a  full-time  bureau  in  New 
York  consisting  of  reporters  Donald  Kirk 
and  Joseph  Lgelhoff.  who  have  turned  in 
an  extensive  amount  of  stories  on  New 
York  problems.  They  also  contributed  to 
a  1  ribune  staff  story  comparing  New 
York  City  with  Chicago  last  summer,  a 
story  complete  with  charts. 

I'he  Chieoito  Doily  News  has  a  stringer 
in  New  York.  Betsy  Bliss,  a  former  full¬ 
time  News  reporter,  who  did  a  major 
piece  about  six  months  ago  when  the 
New  York  fiscal  problems  became  obvi¬ 
ous.  Dick  Griffin.  Daily  News  financial 


editor,  said.  "W'e  didn’t  perceive  this  as 
a  financial  section  story,  but  as  a  run-of- 
the  paper  news  story.  It  is  a  story  which 
everybody  but  sports  has  covered — the 
national  desk,  the  Washington  bureau, 
city  desk  and  financial  section.  We  have 
also  looked  at  Chicago  and  concluded 
that  the  city  has  a  much  different  finan¬ 
cial  structure  than  New  York’s." 

fhe  Cliieouo  Sim-Tinies  has  no  repor¬ 
ter  regularly  assigned  to  New  York.  But 
David  Murray,  who  works  for  the  Sun- 
fimes  out  of  the  Washington  bureau  and 
who  is  a  former  A'eu  York  HeraUI- 
Irihnne  reporter,  did  the  only  on-the- 
scene  look  at  New  York  in  a  visit.  Joseph 
W.  Reilly.  Sun-fimes  metropolitan 
editor,  told  K&P:  "Our  focus  has  been  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  Chicago  situation 
with  a  view  towards  New  York.’’  Mainly 
for  the  New  York  coverage,  the  paper 
has  relied  on  .AP.  LH’I.  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Los  .Angeles  fimes.  How¬ 
ever.  on  November  .JO,  a  detailed  story 
by  city  hall  reporter  Harry  Golden  Jr.,  a 
former  Nev\  Yorker,  appeared  on  two 
full  pages  in  the  Sun-fimes  which 
explained  in  great  length  the  Chicago 
situation  in  comparison  with  New  York 
City.  Reilly  said,  "It  was  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  story  like  it  of  any  paper  in 
Chicago."  The  budget  of  Chicago,  he 
said,  in  its  various  taxing  bodies  is  very 
unlike  New  York’s,  but  the  comparisons 
Ciolden  made  were  lucid  and  he 
explained  that  things  could  go  wrong  in 
Chicago  but  are  unlikely  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  setup. 

.A  task  torce  to  cover  the  New  York 
fiscal  crisis  was  formed  last  Spring  at  the 
Associated  Press,  but  made  official  in 
early  Tall.  Headed  by  business  news 
supervisor  Sam  Boyle,  the  N.\'.C.  story 
has  been  covered  by  Washington  news¬ 
men  Mike  Waters  and  G.  David  Wallace. 
.Albany  State  House  reporters  David 
.Shaffer  and  Russ  Pulliam.  Martin  Rogart 
at  City  Hall  and  Bob  Monroe  and  fom 
Kelly  watching  the  Governor  in  New 
York,  plus  special  correspondent  Walter 
Meats  and  Burl  Osborne  and  Lee  Mit- 
gang.  Mitgang  has  been  cited  for  his 
three-part  series  "Cities  in  Crisis." 
which  examines  New  York’s  dilemma 
and  how  it  affects  other  urban  areas. 

Over  at  United  Press  International. 
Dick  Hughes,  business  writer,  has  been 
coordinating  New  York  City  default 
stories  and  doing  a  number  of  indepth 
stories  on  how  New  York  got  into  the 
mess,  plus  daily  spot  coverage.  He  is 
doing  a  piece  on  the  future  of  cities  and 
states  and  the  implications  on  future  fi¬ 
nances  as  a  ramification  of  the  New  York 
situation,  "  fhe  interesting  thing  we  re 
finding  from  bureaus  across  the  coun¬ 
try."  said  Hughes,  "is  that  cities  and 
states  are  working  very  hard  to  balance 
their  budgets  and  get  out  of  debt  and 
prevent  what  happened  to  New  York 
from  happening  to  them." 

Hughes  said  that  in  the  early  months  of 
the  New  York  City  crisis  "city  officials 


Stevens  puts  limits 
on  First  Amendment 

Judge  John  Paul  .Stevens,  testifying 
before  the  .Senate  hearings  on  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  .Supreme  Court,  said  he 
placed  a  "very  high  value  on  the  First 
•Amendment,"  but  "there  are  occasions 
when  restrictions  (on  the  press)  are 
justified  by  national  security."  such  as 
troop  movements.  On  trial  gags.  Judge 
Stevens  suggested  that  the  solution 
might  be  "controlling  .  .  .  the  release 
of  information"  rather  than  controlling 
the  press. 

either  didn’t  know  or  wouldn’t  say 
exactly  what  the  true  situation  was.  We 
weren’t  able  to  get  an  accurate  figure  on 
the  budget  deficit  until  the  hanks  and 
state  forced  the  city  to  admit  to  a 
billion  hidden  deficit. 

"  Another  problem  has  been  that  the 
banks  and  some  people  in  the  investment 
community  haven’t  been  very  helpful 
because  they  were  intimately  involved 
either  in  past  abuses  or  in  the  touchy 
negotiations  to  prevent  default.  We’re 
pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  official 
agencies  and  have  had  to  work  very  per¬ 
sistently  to  question  them.  Sometimes." 
said  Hughes,  "we  got  what  we  needed, 
often  we  didn’t.  We  have  a  staff  at  city 
hall  that  has  worked  very  hard  and  a 
large  metro  staff  that  has  worked  very 
hard  these  past  months." 

• 

1st  Amendment  fund 
drive  begun  by  ASNE 

fhe  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
FTIitors  has  begun  an  appeal  to  members 
for  a  contribution  to  the  .ASNF'  First 
.Amendment  Fund. 

fhe  appeal  for  funds  went  out  in  the 
next  dues  notice. 

fhe  .ASNF!  said  the  funds  are  needed 
to  "enable  us  to  join  more  effectively 
with  our  allies — the  .ANPA.  NN.A. 
.APMF!.  N.AB.  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  others  in 
joint  efforts  to  defeat  efforts  to  gag  or 
frustrate  freedom  of  expression." 

ASNH  said  that  more  editors  and 
newspapers  are  speaking  out  against  re¬ 
strictions  against  the  First  Amendments 
rights,  but  the  fight,  if  made  successfully, 
"must  be  made  through  litigation  and 
legislation  and  both  are  expensive."  The 
association  said  it  is  receiving  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  appeals  for  counsel  and  for 
intervention  as  amicus  curiae  in  cases 
where  actions  have  been  taken  to  limit 
freedom  to  report. 

■ASNF!  said  that  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  do  not  qualify  as 
a  tax-exempt  gift  to  a  public  service 
agency,  but  it  was  studying  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  applying  for  such  an  exemption. 

ASNE  says  a  S25  gift  from  the  80()-plus 
members  would  produce  $2().()0(). 
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New  code  of  ethics 
adopted  by  editors 


rhe  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Kditors  has  adopted  a  new  Statement  of 
Ih  inciples  to  replace  its  52-year-old  Code 
of  Kthics  or  Canons  of  Journalism. 

Mark  Kthridye  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  submitted  the  final  draft  of 
the  new  code  to  the  ASNK  board  for 
approval.  After  some  minor  changes  the 
document  was  adopted  by  the  directors. 

I  he  complete  text  is  as  follows: 

A  Statement  of  Principles. 

PRKAMBI.K 

I  he  f  irst  .Amendment,  protecting 
freedt>m  of  expression  from  abridgment 
by  any  law.  guarantees  to  the  people 
through  their  press  a  constitutional  right, 
and  thereby  places  on  newspaper  people 
a  particular  responsibility. 

Thus  journalism  demands  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners  not  only  industry  and  know¬ 
ledge  but  also  the  pursuit  of  a  standard  of 
integrity  proportionate  to  the  journalist's 
singular  obligation. 

I'o  this  end  the  .American  Society  of 
Newspaper  editors  sets  forth  this  .State¬ 
ment  of  Principles  as  a  standard  en¬ 
couraging  the  highest  ethical  and  profes¬ 
sional  performance. 

.ARTICl.K  I  -  Resptmsihilitv 

fhe  primary  purpose  of  gathering  and 
distributing  news  and  opinion  is  to  serve 
the  general  welfare  by  informing  the 
people  and  enabling  them  to  make  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  issues  of  the  time.  News¬ 
papermen  and  women  who  abuse  the 
power  of  their  professional  role  for  self¬ 
ish  motives  or  unworthy  purposes  are 
faithless  to  that  public  trust. 

I  he  .American  press  w  as  made  free  not 
just  to  inform  or  just  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  debate  but  also  to  bring  an  indepen¬ 
dent  scrutiny  to  bear  on  the  forces  of 
power  in  the  society,  including  the  con¬ 
duct  of  olJlcial  pow  er  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

ARTICI.K  II  -  Freedom  (»f  the  Press 

Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  must  he  defended  against  en- 
cioachment  or  assault  from  any  quarter, 
public  or  private. 

Journalists  must  he  constantly  alert  to 
see  that  the  public's  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  public.  They  must  be  vigilant 
against  all  who  would  exploit  the  press 
for  selfish  purposes. 

ARTICFK  III  -  Independence 

Journalists  must  avoid  impropriety 
and  the  appearance  of  impropriety  as 
well  as  any  conflict  of  interest  or  the 
appearance  of  conflict.  They  should 
neither  accept  anything  nor  pursue  any 
12 


activity  that  might  compromise  or  seem 
to  compromise  their  integrity. 

ARTIC'I.K  IV  -  Trulh  and  Accuracy 

CjochI  faith  with  the  reader  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  goixl  journalism.  F!very  effort 
must  be  made  to  assure  that  the  news 
content  is  accurate,  free  from  bias  and  in 
context,  and  that  all  sides  are  presented 
fairly.  Flditorials.  analytical  articles  and 
commentary  should  he  held  to  the  same 
standards  of  accuracy  with  respect  to 
facts  as  news  reports. 

•Significant  errors  of  fact,  as  well  as 
errors  of  omission,  should  be  corrected 
promptly  and  prominently. 

ARTICFF  V  -  Impartiality 

To  he  impartial  does  not  require  the 
press  to  be  unquestioning  or  to  refrain 
from  editorial  expression.  Sound  prac- 


ABA  may  repeal 
lawyer  ad  ban 

.A  long-standing  ban  on  advertising  by 
lawyers  by  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  may  soon  be  rescinded,  the  organi¬ 
zation  announced  December  6. 

According  to  the  association,  the 
group  will  consider  a  proposal  from  the 
ABA  Standing  Committee  on  Fithics  and 
Professional  Responsibility  which  re¬ 
moves  all  restrictions  against  advertis¬ 
ing.  except  those  containing  “false, 
fraudulent,  misleading,  deceptive  or  un¬ 
fair  statement  or  claim." 

The  association  said  such  amendments 
to  its  Code  of  F!thics  would  probably  be 
considered  at  the  ABA's  Flouse  of  Dele¬ 
gates  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16-17.  1976. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Lewis 
H.  Van  Dusen  Jr..  Philadelphia,  would 
allow  lawyers  to  state  their  particular 
area  or  field  of  law  as  well  as  allow  them 
to  identify  themselves  as  CPA's  (if  that  is 
the  case)  and  practice  both  law  and  ac¬ 
counting  out  of  the  same  ofTice. 

Proposed  revision  would  affect  Sec¬ 
tion  2-S  of  the  ABA  F^thics  Code.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tentative  draft,  revisions 
would  include  the  following: 

“.  .  .  Advertisements  and  public  com¬ 
munications.  whether  in  law  lists,  an¬ 
nouncement  cards,  newspapers  or  other 
forms,  should  be  formulated  to  convey 
only  information  that  is  necessary  to 
make  an  appropriate  selection.  Self¬ 
laudation  should  be  avoided."  the 
amendment  reads. 

The  amendments  outline  three  specific 
criteria  which  may  be  included  in  adver¬ 
tising:  Ofllce  information,  biographical 


tice,  however,  demands  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  for  the  reader  between  news  reports 
and  opinion.  Articles  that  contain  opin¬ 
ion  or  personal  interpretation  should  he 
clearly  identified. 

ARTICLK  VI  -  Fair  Play 

Journalists  should  respect  the  rights  of 
people  involved  in  the  news,  observe  the 
common  standards  of  decency  and  stand 
accountable  to  the  public  for  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  their  news  reports. 

Persons  publicly  accused  should  be 
given  the  earliest  opportunity  to  re¬ 
spond. 

Pledges  of  confidentiality  to  news 
sources  must  be  honored  at  all  costs,  and 
therefore  should  not  he  given  lightly.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  clear  and  pressing  need  to 
maintain  confidences,  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  identified. 

These  principles  are  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve.  protect  and  strengthen  the  bond  of 
trust  and  respect  between  American 
journalists  and  the  American  people,  a 
bond  that  is  essential  to  sustain  the  grant 
of  freedom  entrusted  to  both  by  the  na¬ 
tion's  founders. 


data  and  description  of  practice. 

The  amendment  continues.  "...  The 
proper  motivation  for  commercial  public¬ 
ity  by  lawyers  lies  in  the  need  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  availability  of  compe¬ 
tent.  independent  legal  counsel.  The  pub¬ 
lic  benefit  derived  from  advertising  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided  to  the  community  or  to 
the  segment  of  the  community  to  w  hich  it 
is  directed.  Advertising  marked  by  ex¬ 
cesses  of  content,  volume,  scope  or  fre¬ 
quency.  or  which  unduly  emphasizes  un¬ 
representative  biographical  data,  does 
not  provide  that  public  benefit  .  .  ." 

In  Section  2-8A.  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posal  reads.  "Advertisements  and  other 
public  communications  should  make  it 
apparent  that  the  necessity  and  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  legal  action  depends  on  variant  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  he  evaluated  individually. 
Fee  information  usually  will  he  incom¬ 
plete  and  misleading  to  a  lay  person  .  .  ." 

Also  advised  against  are  claims  that 
"convey  an  impression  that  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  law  yer  rather  than  the  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  claim  is  determinative." 
“statistical  data  based  on  past  perfor¬ 
mance  or  prediction  of  future  success." 
claims  that  imply  "an  ability  to  influence 
a  court,  tribunal  or  other  public  bixiy  of 
official  by  other  than  competent  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  just  cause." 

The  proposed  code  warned.  “Com¬ 
mercial  publicity  and  public  communica¬ 
tions  should  indicate  the  seriousness  of 
undertaking  any  legal  action.  Not  only 
must  commercial  publicity  be  truthful 
but  its  accurate  meaning  must  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  lay  person  with  no  legal 
background.  Any  commercial  publicity 
for  which  payment  is  made  should  so 
indicate." 
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‘Blue  skies,  nothing 
but . . analysts  hear 


Bv  Darrell  Leo 


Hxperts  at  the  annual ‘'Outlook  lor  the  at  the  eost  of  readership  for  an  overall 


Media”  eonl’erenee  predieted  nothing  hut 
"blue  skies”  for  nev\  spapers during  I97h. 

Held  at  the  McGraw-Hill  auditorium  in 
New  't'ork.  the  eonl'erenee  lor  security 
analysts  sponsored  by  Paine.  Webber, 
■lackson  &  Curtis  Ine.  I'eatured  1976  pre¬ 
dictions  for  newspapers  as  well  as 
magazines  and  broadcast  media.  I  he  eon- 
ferenee  was  held  December  S-IO. 

During  one  newspaper  session.  Lee 
lempleton.  vicepresident  ol  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.,  told  analysts 
that  advertising  for  the  industry  would  be 
up  1 1-12'7  in  ad  revenue.  Although  much 
ol  this  increase  for  1976  would  be  realized 
in  rate  adjustments.  2-.^G  would  come  in 
the  I'orm  of  added  linage. 

"  Ihe  big  unknown  factor  though  is 
classified.”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  au¬ 
tomobile.  housing  and  employment 
categories  as  the  most  depressed. 

.Although  there  will  be  sharp  variations 
market  by  market,  lempleton  said  retail 
dollar  value  would  be  up  as  much  as  9G 
and  national  linage  as  well. 

I  hat  increase  in  retail  however  will  lag 
behind  business  growth  in  other  areas, 
lempleton  attributed  this  to  three  fac¬ 
tors: 

— lack  of  new  retail  ventures 

— shrinking  of  many  markets  by  large 
retailers  like  W.  1.  Grant  and  .\<?i:P. 

— lingering  doubts  that  the  furnishings 
stores  will  return  to  their  high  volume  of 
advertising  due  to  the  depressed  housing 
start  condition. 

However,  l  empleton  also  cited  market 
trends  which  should  aid  newspapers. 
.Among  them  are  a  turn-around  in  housing 
starts,  consumer  intent  to  buy  despite 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  economy  and  the 
“back  to  basics”  trend  with  readers  turn¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  for  their  slice  of  reality . 

Another  aid  to  the  industry,  he  said, 
would  be  the  usage  of  the  Universal  Pro¬ 
duct  Code  which  in  some  tests  have 
proven  the  sales  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Pricing  issue 

W'erner  Veit,  editor  of  the  iiraiul 
Rapids  Press,  e.xplained  the  trend  toward 
higher  circulation  prices.  He  said  that 
losses  from  newsstand  and  home- 
delivery  prices  are  being  “made  up  rather 
rapidly.”  though  not  as  fast  when  more 
modest  increases  were  in  elTect.  He  said 
the  largest  price  increases  in  the  indus¬ 
try's  history  have  taken  place  during  the 
1974-7.*'  period.  But  he  doubted  whether 
newspapers  would  continue  to  follow  the 
theory  of  increasing  circulation  revenues 


healthy  bottom  line. 

Veit  said  instead  that  price  increases 
may  eventually  follow  the  guides  of  infla¬ 
tion.  f  here  is  “a  determination  among  the 
industry  leaders  to  maintain”  the  hold  on 
readers,  he  said.  I  his  means  a  time  when 
new  spapers  will  once  again  penetrate  into 
the  homes  of  their  market  by  at  least  SO'V . 

I  he  way  to  do  this.  Veit  explained,  is 
simple:  “Make  newspapers  the  single  in¬ 
formational  source  essential  to  surviving 
in  this  complex  society.” 

Ron  White,  vicepresident  of  Gannett 
Co.,  gave  the  analysts  a  progress  report 
on  the  industry's  new  technology  boom. 
“  I  he  new  tools  of  .^-4  years  ago  are  now 
proven  and  the  acceptance  (of  them)  are 
on  the  rise.” 

He  cited  savings  through  such  devices 
as  OCR  and  VDf.  mentioning  that  his 
company  set  their  last  story  by  hot  metal 
this  year. 

White  also  predicted  the  use  of  pagina¬ 
tion.  computerized  composition  of  a 
whole  page,  within  24-.^()  months. 

.lohn  McCarthy,  vicepresident  of  Dow 
■lones.  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  summed  up  the  1976  trends  for  new  s¬ 
papers  predicting  “respectable  gains”  in 
197.*'  with  more  to  come.  He  cited  more 
responsiveness,  aggressive  selling  and 
merchandising  and  selective  price  in¬ 
creases  as  the  methods  to  achieve  those 
gains. 

Perhaps  the  only  cloud  covering  during 
this  session  was  the  speech  of  Chuck 
fownsend  of  International  Paper  Co.  As 
expected.  Townsend  said  price  increases 
for  newsprint  were  on  the  way.  And.  he 
added  that  by  19S0  mill  capacity  will  be 
again  outpaced  by  demand.  This  means 
that  mills  will  have  to  find  a  new  way  of 
increasing  production  capacity,  he  said. 

However,  he  pointed  to  this  year's 
drop  in  newsprint  consumption  attribut¬ 
ing  it  to  conservation  measures  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  changes  in  basis  weight  and  a 
drop  in  the  economy. 

Reasons  to  cheer 

Ad  agency  people  also  had  reason  to 
cheer — which  they  did  at  this  year's  con¬ 
ference.  Carl  Spielvogel.  vicechairman  of 
operations  for  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies.  painted  a  “rosy  forecast”  for 
agencies  in  1976.  despite  the  rising  costs 
of  production  and  media. 

Spielvogel  whose  company  is  the 
largest  ad  conglomerate,  said  1975  was  a 
year  of  vindication  for  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  which  had  been  plagued  with  the 
concept  that  poor  economics,  meant  less 


advertising  thus  less  money  to  the  agen¬ 
cies. 

fhis  year,  despite  the  economic 
downturn,  agencies  on  the  whole  were 
able  to  hold  their  own.  some  showing 
healthy  profits,  he  indicateil.  It  dis¬ 
proves.  he  said,  the  notion  that  ad  expen¬ 
ditures  are  dispensable  during  poor 
economic  times. 

On  the  subject  of  “holding  their  own.” 
Robert  .1.  Coen,  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Krickson  Inc.  predicted  (hat 
1975  would  go  down  in  history  with  a 
healthy  6*7  increase  in  total  ad  revenues. 

I  hough  no  record  breaker  for  increases, 
the  Tear  showed  newspapers  with  a  re¬ 
spectable  dG  increase  in  ad  dollars  from 
national  advertising.  Hxcept  for 
magazines  which  showed  a  1*7'  decline, 
all  other  media  posted  gains  with  network 
and  spot  tv  lecording  SG  increases. 

Overall  national  ad  volume  hit  S2S.39 
billion,  as  compared  with  S26.S  billion  last 
year,  fotal  revenue  for  newspapers  was 
pegged  at  SI  .24  billion  up  from  SI .  19  bill¬ 
ion  from  1974. 

During  the  broadcast  segment  of  (he 
conference.  Don  Hvanson.  vicepresident 
of  media  for  .1.  Walter  fhompson.  said. 

“  I  he  total  season  has  not  been  exactly  a 
llag-vvaver.”  He  also  called  '75  the  year 
of  the  upset,  citing  the  three-way  race 
among  networks  for  ad  dollars  with 
■ABC's  sudden  rise  to  the  top  of  the  heap. 

Rupert  Ridgeway  of  .Arbitron.  the  (v 
measuring  service  that  disputes  .A.C. 
Nielson's  lower  viewing  figures,  de¬ 
fended  the  broadcast  industry  saying. 
“Arbitron  has  no  evidence  to  believe  that 
v  iewing  is  on  the  decline.” 

However.  Ridgeway  admitted  (hat 
much  of  his  company's  figure  on  “people 
viewing”  included  those  watching  cable 
or  home  box  office-type  channels. 

■Allan  Miller,  v  icepresident  of  research 
and  research  services  for  Needham. 
Harper  &  Steers,  predicted  the  eventual 
fragmentation  of  television  from  its  net¬ 
work  approach  to  a  more  individualized 
concept,  similar  to  the  psychographic 
publications  in  the  magazine  industry. 

If  such  fragmentation  occurred  (not 
expected  until  1985).  it  would  make  na¬ 
tional  ad  buying  more  complicated  he 
said.  And.  Miller  added,  the  concept  of  a 
network  would  all  but  fade  much  like 
radio  networks  have,  supplying  only 
news  to  local  independent  stations. 

On  this  premise.  Kvanson  commented 
in  question  and  answer,  newspapers  will 
return  as  the  sole  “mass  medium.” 

In  two  separate  presentations  before 
the  security  analysts,  both  Dow  Jones 
and  Gannett  Co.  predicted  a  bright  pic¬ 
ture  in  1976  for  their  newspaper  groups. 

Analyzing  the  1975  recession  with  the 
economic  dip  of  1970.  Warren  G.  Phil¬ 
lips,  president  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  noted  a 
less  severe  linage  drop  this  year. 

Phillips  said  the  Journal  in  1970  ex¬ 
perienced  a  20%  drop  in  linage,  resulting 
(Continued  on  paf>e  50) 
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Publishers  oppose  sale 
of  Hartford  Times 


I  he  publisher  ol'  the  Manchester 
{(Sonn.)  Journal  Inc/nirer  eharged.  in 
briet's  filed  Deeembei  2.  that  the  pro- 
pi>sed  aequisition  uf  the  Hartford  Times 
by  the  Hartford  Conrant  would  lead  to 
an  illegal  monopoly  of  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  eentral  portion  of  the 
state. 

I  iled  by  Kli/abeth  Hllis.  the  briefs 
argue  that  sueh  an  aequisition  should  be 
prevented  beeause  of  the  possible  viola¬ 
tion  of  federal  antitrust  laws.  The  papers 
were  liled  before  the  U.S.  Department  of 
justiee  in  Washington,  whieh  is  repor¬ 
tedly  eonsidering  the  aequistion  through 
a  seeret  business  review  proeedure. 
(He'vP.  Nov.  1) 

Mrs.  Kllis  in  an  affidavit  argued  that 
sueh  an  aequisition  would  permit  "man¬ 
ipulative"  eombined  advertising  rates 
that  would  be  "detrimental  to  eompeti- 
tion." 

"I'oreed  or  even  voluntary  advertising 
eombinations  permit  the  monopoly  to 
utilize  established  dominanee  in  one 
paper  to  bar  eompetition  with  its  weaker 
paper."  she  said,  ".loint  advertising 
rates  permit  the  monorK>ly  to  raise  rates 
to  absorb  the  advertiser's  total  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  to  the  detriment  of  eompeting 
newspapers."  She  added  that  these  re- 
dueed  rates  aeted  in  a  predatory  fashion 
to  "destroy  eompetition." 

Presently  the  Times  and  Conrant  rank 
third  and  first  in  the  state,  respeetively. 

Mrs.  Hllis  further  argued  that  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  Ciannett  Co.  of  Roehes- 
ter.  N.'t'..  former  owners  of  the  Times, 
creates  circumstances  which  prevent  the 
application  of  the  Hailing  Newspaper 
.Act. 

"Gannett  and  other  major  newspaper 
holding  companies  openly  express  the 
doctrine  that  financial  rewards  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  limited  to  ‘single  newspaper 
towns.  Newspaper  acquisitions  by 
(iannett  and  others  invariably  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  virtual  monopoly."  she  stated. 

"...  No  person  can  seriously  question 
the  monopoly  effect  of  the  acquisition  on 
the  Hartford  newspaper  market,  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  its  readership.  Its  ability  to 
affect  competition  adversely  is  beyond 
question."  Mrs.  Hllis  continued.  "Hence 
the  only  possible  way  for  the  Department 
of  .lustice  to  allow  this  merger  is  through 
some  variation  of  the  failing  company 
doctrine — and  a  variation  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  beeause  a  ruling  allowing  the 
merger  would  create  a  new  methixl  by 
which  recently  profitable  metropolitan 
newspapers  like  the  Times  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  divested  by  the  newspaper  holding 
companies  and  the  sale  proceeds  used  to 
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purchase  additional  ‘single  town'  papers 
w  hich  inevitably  are  more  profitable  by  a 
‘return  on  investment'  measure." 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Times  from 
Gannett  to  the  Register  Company.  Mrs. 
Hllis  detailed  the  legal  battles  that  have 
precipitated  from  the  197.'^  transaction. 
She  added.  "The  convenient  solution  to 
the  costly  and  time-consuming 
Register-Gannett  battle  is  a  sale  to  the 
Conrant.  the  only  purchaser  capable  of 
remedying  the  Times'  problems  with  a 
wave  of  the  monopolist's  wand.  Such  a 
viable  alternative  is  rarely  if  ever  availa¬ 
ble  to  a  newspaper  trying  to  deal  with  a 
competitor. 

"In  short,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
being  asked  to  sanction  this  merger  even 
though  the  Register  and  Gannett  are 
locked  in  a  suit  which  might  result  in  the 
Times'  returning  to  that  management 
which  ran  it  profitably  for  so  many  years, 
a  unique  and  unrecognized  deviant  to  the 
failing  company  doctrine  to  say  the  least. 
Regardless  of  the  data  or  documents 
submitted  by  the  Times  or  the  Conrant. 
the  invocation  of  the  failing  company 
doctrine  to  this  nev\spaper  situation  to 
justify  a  monopoly  should  wait  for  a  rul¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  Ciannett  will  return  to 
ownership,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
finalized  on  a  business  review."  the 
Journal  Inquirer  said. 

The  briefs  to  the  Justice  Department 
were  joined  by  three  other  new  spapers  in 
Connecticut.  They  include  the  Meriden 
Record  and  Journal  and  the  Manchester 
Eveniitf’  Herald,  all  published  by  Meri¬ 
den  Record  Co. 


Hersh  wins  Zenger 
Award  in  Arizona 

.Seymour  M.  Hersh.  Sew  York  Times 
reporter,  is  the  197.x  winner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Arizona's  John  Peter  Zenger 
.Award. 

Hersh  chronicled  the  My  I.ai  massacre, 
seeret  or  unauthorized  bombings  of  C’am- 
bodia  and  North  Vietnam,  the  CI  A's  il¬ 
legal  domestic  spying  and  its  intervention 
in  Chile,  and  multiple  additional  incidents 
of  governmental  misdeeds  and  w  ould-be 
deceit.  Hersh  is  the  22nd  recipient  of  the 
aw  ard  foi“distinguished  service  in  behalf 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people's 
right  to  know  ." 

The  .J8-year-old  reporter,  a  Times  staf¬ 
fer  since  1972.  was  one  of  four  persons 
nominated.  He  was  selected  by  a  mail 
ballot  of  more  than  400  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  and  daily  new  spapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  said 
George  W.  Ridge,  head  of  the  LI. A  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept. 

The  av\ard  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
colonial  publisher  who  in  I7.J4  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  crow  n  governor  of  seditious 
libel  despite  the  truth  of  stories  he  pub¬ 
lished.  Zenger's  acquittal  by  a  jury  the 
following  year  represented  the  first  major 
victory  for  establishment  of  a  free  press  in 
.America. 

Hersh  grew  up  in  a  middle-class  family 
in  Chicago,  graduated  from  the  Liniver- 
sity  of  Chicago  in  I9.s8  and  dropped  out  of 
law  school  the  next  year  to  enter  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  police  reporter. 

He  quit  his  job  as  Pentagon  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  .Associated  Press  when 
editors  cut  his  examination  of  chemieal 
and  biological  warfare  from  10.000  to 
1 .700  words,  and  then  served  a  brief  stint 
as  Hugene  McCarthy  's  press  secretary  in 
1968  before  journeying  .^0.000  miles 
around  the  country  in  documenting  the 
My  Hai  story. 


Penna.  publisher 
sued  by  Guild 

Striking  employes  of  the  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times  in  Chester.  Pa.  filed 
a  libel  suit  against  the  publisher  on  De¬ 
cember  9  after  a  common  pleas  judge 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  reducing 
the  number  of  guild  pickets  at  the  plant 
from  10  to  7  at  each  of  the  facility's  three 
entrances. 

Named  in  the  SI  million  libel  suit,  filed 
by  the  Delaware  County  unit  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia.  were  Cove  Hoover,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  Central  States  Publishing  Co. . 
Ine..  owners. 

The  Guild  accused  the  publisher  with 
publishing  articles  which  cited  the  Guild 
with  intimidation  of  news  carriers.  The 


suit  also  seeks  damages  in  a  claim  that 
pickets'  lives  were  allegedly  endangered 
by  security  guards  "driving  recklessly 
through  picket  lines."  and  for  additional 
stories  in  the  paper  citing  the  Guild  pic¬ 
kets  with  threatening  non-union 
employes  who  crossed  the  picket  lines. 

Contract  negotiations  broke  down 
over  wages  and  job-security  provision. 
The  paper  has  continued  to  publish  and 
this  past  week  conducted  job  interviews 
at  a  local  Howard  Johnson's  in  an  elTort 
to  fill  jobs  left  vacant  by  the  about  80 
editorial,  advertising,  maintenance,  cir¬ 
culation  and  business  employes  who 
walked  off  the  job  November  24. 

An  explosion  and  fire  that  police  de¬ 
scribed  as  "of  suspicious  origin”  cut  off 
electrical  power  for  nine  hours 
November  27  at  the  Daily  Times  plant. 
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Newspaper  Fund  raises 
grants  to  minorities 


The  Newspaper  Fund  in  1976  will 
aw  ard  a  reeord  number  of  grants  to  en- 
eourage  high  school  minority  students  to 
eonsider  newspaper  careers.  Programs 
for  college  students  and  high  school 
teachers  will  continue  on  a  reduced 
level. 

fhe  Fund  has  approved  a  total  of 
S.Sd.ddS  in  grants  to  1.^  Urban  Journalism 
Workshops  and  Fligh  School  Visitation 
I’rograms  tor  minority  students.  News¬ 
papers  and  joiunalism  organizations  in 
areas  covered  by  these  programs  will 
provide  an  additional  $29,500  of  support. 

The  urban  workshops  bring  minority 
students  onto  college  campuses  for 
summer  study  in  news  reporting  and 
orientation  in  journalism  career  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Minority  professional  reporters 
in  the  visitation  programs  will  work  in 
predominantly  minority  high  schools 
during  the  school  year  to  give  journalism 
students  a  realistic  look  at  the  work  of  a 
newspaper  reporter. 

The  Fund  w  ill  offer  a  fidl  college  scho¬ 
larship.  up  to  $2,000.  to  a  minority  high 
school  student  whose  news  or  feature 
story  is  judged  to  be  the  best  of  those 
stories  entered  in  a  competition  among 
students  in  the  visitation  programs. 

Summer  internships  for  college  juniors 
as  reporters  and  copyeditors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  emphasized  by  the  Fund  in 
1976.  A  maximum  of  60  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  to  these  interns  by  the  Fund 
or  their  hiring  newspapers. 

A  total  of  20  students  w  ill  be  selected 
as  reporting  interns,  and  a  maximum  of 
40  students  will  work  as  copyediting  in¬ 
terns.  Reporting  interns  will  receive  $500 
scholarships  from  the  Fund  for  their 
senior  years.  Flditing  interns  will  receive 
$700  scholarships  from  the  Fund,  or  from 
the  paper  where  they  worked. 

Prior  to  their  summer  of  work,  the 
editing  interns  will  attend  two-week  in¬ 
tensive  copyediting  courses  at  one  ot 
these  schools;  Temple  University. 
Philadelphia;  Ohio  State  University. 
Ct>lumbus;  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  Richmond;  and  University  ot 
Missouri.  Columbia. 

Richard  Flainey  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern  University, 
will  again  coordinate  a  follow-up  pro¬ 
gram  of  visits  to  each  reporting  intern  at 
his  or  her  newspaper. 

The  Fund  will  again  offer  grants  for 
high  school  journalism  teachers  to  attend 
courses  in  journalistic  writing,  reporting 
and  editing,  as  well  as  special  workshops 
for  advisers. 

A  maximum  of  50  teachers  will  be 


selected  in  .April  to  receive  individual 
grants  to  attend  journalism  courses  at 
their  local  colleges.  Grants  to  cover  tui¬ 
tion  will  be  made  to  the  schools  the 
teachers  attend.  Teachers  will  be  able  to 
attend  summer  or  nightcourses.  as  part 
of  a  course  of  study  to  begin  in  1976. 

Fhe  1976  high  school  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year  w  ill  be  named  next 
October.  .A  grant  for  $1 .000  will  be  made 
to  the  teacher's  library  in  his  or  her 
honor  to  buy  journalism  books.  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  presented  to  other  high 
school  journalism  teachers  who  do  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  1975-76  school  year. 

Fhe  Fund's  Career  Information  Pro¬ 
gram  will  include  the  1976  Joiinialism 
Sch(>l(irslii[)  Guide  (available  December. 
1975).  a  listing  of  $2  million  in  aid  for 
students  who  major  or  minor  in 
journalism/communications;  and  A 
Ne\\'si>(i[)er  Career  and  Yon  (available 
March.  1975).  a  booklet  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  journalism  careers. 

College  advertising  students  will  be 
invited  to  prepare  ads  promoting  jour¬ 
nalism  careers  in  the  Fund's  Career  .Ad¬ 
vertisement  Program.  Students  produc¬ 
ing  the  five  winning  ads  will  each  be 
awarded  a  $100  scholarship  from  the 
Fund. 

The  Fund  will  continie  to  co-sponsor 
an  F'ditor-in-Residence  Program  with  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
FTlitors.  Editors  will  make  campus  visits 
to  discuss  newspaper  editorial  practices 
with  college  students. 

Since  the  Newspaper  Fund  was 
founded  in  1958.  it  has  provided 
$.^.642,000  in  grants.  More  than  6.000 
journalism  teachers,  1.500  college  stu¬ 
dents.  and  I.OOO  minority  high  school 
students  have  improved  their  journalistic 
skills  through  grants  from  the  Fund,  a 
foundation  supported  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Nelson  named  GM 
of  Detroit  News 

Robert  C.  Nelson.  51.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  general  manager  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
James  T.  Dorris,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  newspaper  division  of  the  parent 
Evening  News  Association. 

Nelson,  who  was  made  a  corporate 
vicepresident  in  1973.  has  been  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  News  since  1969. 
Fie  takes  over  as  general  manager  of  the 
News  from  Dorris,  who  will  concentrate 
on  the  overall  operations  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  division. 
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Blacks  urged 
to  seek  jobs 
in  journalism 

Black  students  were  urged  by  a  black 
journalism  educator  speaking  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  to  consider  careers 
in  journalism  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
exclusion  of  blacks  by  the  media  and  to 
make  the  media  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  black  com¬ 
munity. 

Samuel  Adams,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
met  with  black  students  at  MSU  recently 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  project  focusing 
on  careers  in  journalism  sponsored  by 
the  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  and 
the  .Association  of  FMucation  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Blacks  comprise  1 19f  of  the  population 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  only 
1.9''f  blacks  involved  in  print  media,  he 
said. 

.Adams  made  two  suggestions  to  black 
students  that,  he  said,  would  change  the 
relationship  of  blacks  to  the  media.  More 
black  students  have  to  consider  careers 
in  journalism,  and  black  people  have  to 
learn  to  manipulate  the  press. 

Fie  characterized  the  media  as  a 
neutral-animal  controlled  by  the  elite  for 
the  elite.  ‘‘Until  we  do  something  to 
change  that,  you  and  I  will  be  in  serious 
trouble,”  Adams  asserted. 

He  attributed  the  lack  of  black  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  to  several  factors. 
Among  them; 

— Many  black  students  in  high  school 
are  ‘‘counseled  away”  from  journalism. 

— Students  often  are  not  aware  of  the 
diversified  employment  opportunities 
open  to  students  with  a  journalism 
background. 

— Too  few  black  students  make  a  great 
enough  effort  to  gain  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism  while  in  college. 

Adams  noted  that  in  his  travels  to  col¬ 
leges  across  the  country  he  has  found 
campus  dailies  are  “as  lily-white  as  any¬ 
thing  you  will  find.” 

But.  he  said  what  bothers  him  most 
about  this  is  that  many  blacks  do  not 
even  apply  for  positions  on  the  campus 
papers.  They  use  the  rationale  that  they 
cannot  deal  with  “those  racist  editors  on 
the  campus  dailies.” 

His  response  to  this  is,  “If  you  can't 
make  it  with  those  ‘boys'  how  are  you 
going  to  make  it  with  those  men  out 
there?” 


Data  bank  ready 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations' 
Newspaper  Audience  Research  Data 
Bank  will  become  operational  in  January 
1976,  the  bureau  reported. 
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Military,  press  reach 
temporary  detente 


By  I.  William  Hill 

This  year  there  were  no  fist  fights  and 
hardly  any  name-calling.  There  was  far 
less  dislike  and  distrust.  This  is  not  to  say. 
however,  that  there  was  any  sweetheart 
relationship  between  the  military  and  the 
press  during  their  two-day  197.S  confron¬ 
tation  last  week  (Nov.  24  and  25)  in  New¬ 
port.  R.l.  at  the  Naval  W'ar  College. 

This  was  the  fourth  annual  conference 
held  to  establish  better  dialogue,  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  groups  through  lectures,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  and  seminars  as  well  as  through 
an  around-the-clock  sharing  of  experi¬ 
ences.  perspectives  and  opinions. 

.-Ml  branches  of  the  LI.S.  military  and 
even  some  foreign  military  officeis — 
comprising  .151  students  at  the  college 
being  trained  to  make  sound  decisions  in 
the  highest  command  and  management 
positions — came  face-to-face  with  56 
media  representatives  described  by 
Comdr.  Charles  Battaglia,  the  college's 
Public  .Affairs  Officer,  as  being  about  75 
per  cent  from  print  media  and  the  rest 
from  broadcast  media.  The  project, 
which  originated  in  an  effort  to  cool  the 
military-media  bitterness  engendered  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  supported  by  the 
Naval  W'ar  College  I'oundation.  Inc.  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  S  10.000. 

It  is  difficult,  after  participating  in  one 
of  these  conferences,  to  he  entirely  fair  to 
the  military.  This  is  because  the  Naval 
War  College's  ground  rules  hold  that  the 
lectures  and  panel  discussions,  presented 
solely  by  the  media,  are  the  only  part  of 
the  conference  that  can  be  reported.  The 
seminars,  wherein  military  representa¬ 
tives  question,  argue  and  even  shout,  are 
off-the-record.  Three  times,  during  the 
two-day  conference.  28  seminars  are  held 
simultaneously  w  ith  tw  o  media  represen¬ 
tatives  sparring  w  ith  upw  ards  of  a  do/en 
military  men.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
one  of  the  media's  chief  criticisms  of  the 
military — its  unwillingness  to  talk  for 
publication — is  herein  exemplified.  .At 
the  same  time,  the  college  contends  that 
being  off-the-record  makes  for  freer  dis¬ 
cussion. 

On  the  military  side,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  many  oftomorrow 's  militar\  leaders, 
over  drinks  or  breakfast,  will  frankly  say 
they  believe  such  things  as  these: 

1.  I'he  press  too  often  puts  selling 
newspapers  ahead  of  the  country's  best 
interests. 

2.  Columnists  have  more  to  do  with 
establishing  the  personality  of  a  news¬ 
paper  than  does  its  news  content. 

3.  The  media  criticize  the  military  ex¬ 
cessively  without  themselves  being  sub- 
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ject  to  comparable  criticism. 

4.  The  media  too  often  blame  the  milit¬ 
ary  for  the  mistakes  of  civilian  leaders. 

5.  Too  many  so-called  military  repor¬ 
ters  don't  inform  themselves  sufficiently 
on  military  affairs. 

6.  The  press,  which  should  have  the 
country's  security  as  much  at  heart  as 
does  the  military,  won't  support  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  in  trying  to  acquire  a 
budget  sufficient  for  the  national  defense. 

7.  fhe  media,  armed  w  ith  the  shield  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  often  secure  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  questionable  way  and  publish 
it  w  ithout  regard  for  the  National  interest. 

8.  Consideration  should  he  given  to 
having  a  military  public  affairs  officer 
w  ork  a  brief  tour  of  duty  on  a  newspaper 
or  a  broadcast  station,  and  a  military  re¬ 
porter  put  in  a  stint  working  to  help  a 
public  affairs  officer  with  his  duties. 

9.  There  w  as  even  a  minority  view  that 
the  media  should  in  some  fashion  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  government. 

However,  as  Vice  Admiral  .lulien  J. 
l.e Bourgeois,  president  of  the  Naval  W  ar 
College,  said  in  opening  the  conference, 
anybody  could  say  anything  he  believed 
as  long  as  he  observed  the  “Marquis  of 
Queensherry"  rules,  fhereupon.  with 
participants  urged  to  "heat"  and  not  just 
“listen."  Professor  R.  1-.  Delaney  intro¬ 
duced  the  fighters  in  the  dark  trunks — the 
media — who  would  discuss  the  first  topic: 
“Media  Inlluence  on  the  Formulation  and 
F'xecution  of  fl.  S.  National  Policies." 

fhe  first  two  lecturers  were  Neil 
Sheehan,  author  and  veteran  journalist 
with  L'nited  Press  International  and  the 
New  York  limes,  and  .lohn  P.  Roche. 
Fufts  professor  and  a  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  cok;mnist.  Sheehan  declared  he 
thought  the  press  had  been  given  far  too 
much  credit  for  influence  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  w  ar.  He  declared  that  reporters  w  ent 
along  with  the  country's  leadership  until 
the  Tet  ofl'ensive  in  1968. 

“Before  that."  he  said,  “the  press  did 
not  provide  enough  leadership,  didn't  ask 
enough  questions  and  didn't  inform  the 
country  what  was  going  on." 

Roche  declared  that  it  wasn't  the  press 
that  awoke  the  country  to  w  hat  was  going 
on.  that  it  came  about  when  “the  bodies 
began  coming  home." 

Christian  Seietiee  Monitor  columnist 
Joseph  C.  Harsch.  moderator,  then  asked 
a  panel  of  three  to  answ  er  the  questions: 
“Does  the  press  influence  policy?"  and 
“Should  it?" 

Benjamin  Welles,  freelance  journalist, 
said  press  influence  is  negligible,  that  pol¬ 
icy  is  already  formulated  before  the  press 
know  s  w  hat  is  going  on. 


"The  press  is  treated  like  a  wasp  at  a 
picnic."  he  said.  “Some  government 
leaders  take  a  swat  at  it:  others  know  that, 
as  soon  as  it  gets  a  nibble  at  a  sandwich, 
it'll  go  away.  Actually  the  press  function 
is  just  to  keep  the  government  honest." 

John  P.  W'allach.  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
viewed  wars  as  being  fought  as  much  on 
._  paper  as  on  the  battlefields.  He  recalled 
y  the  anger  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  when,  through  a  leak,  he  had 
w  ritten  a  story  in  1968  that  a  White  House 
conference  had  voted  to  continue  bomb¬ 
ing  in  North  Vietnam.  “The  President 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Hearst  to  transfer  me 
away  from  Washington."  Wallach  said, 
“but  Mr.  Flearst  told  me  afterward  he 
•  knew  any  story  that  made  the  President 
that  angry  was  bound  to  be  accurate. 

^  Soon  afterward  I  got  a  raise.  " 

lialtinune  Sun  Pentagon  Correspon- 
o  dent  Charles  Corddry  declared  the  press 
r  neither  makes  nor  influences  policy, 
r  “Foo  many  people  regard  the  press  as 
monolithic."  he  said.  “The  press  is  just  a 
a  number  of  men  and  women  trying  to  do 
the  best  stories  they  can." 

4  In  a  question  period.  Sheehan  said  re¬ 
porters  shouldn't  worry  about  influence 
but  should  just  keep  providing  the  best 
information  possible.  “Just  remember." 

I  he  said,  "if  you  don't  ask  questions,  you 
won't  find  answers.  .And.  nowadays,  you 
j  can't  assume  a  president  isn't  involved  in 
if  some  sort  of  cover-up."  Asked  who 
h  watchdogs  the  media.  Sheehan  replied 
,t  that  the  media  police  themselves,  like 
doctors  and  lawyers. 

Columnist  William  Satire  of  the  New 
York  limes,  as  dinner  speaker,  declared 
‘J  that  the  current  trend  is  to  ignore  writing 
about  issues  in  favor  of  writing  about 
il  personality  clashes,  illustrating  with 

>t  press  coverage  ot  the  Kissinger- 

e  Schlesinger  differences.  He  also  outlined 
;.  his  views  (as  a  former  White  House 
i-  speech  w  l  iter)  on  the  Washington  power 
e  structure.  He  declared  it  consists  ot  tive 
o  elements:  the  self-perpetuating  Congres- 
t-  sional  staff  system:  lobbies  and  public 
It  interest  groups;  3  million  bureaucrats; 
il  2. ()()()  presidential  appointees;  and  the 
media.  (“If  you  like  it."  he  said,  “you  call 
jj  it  the  press.  If  you  don't,  you  call  it  the 
media,  and  snarl  the  word,  as  President 
ij.  Nixon  could.") 

“The  inter-relation  of  these  five  groups 
is  the  story  of  power  in  W'ashington." 
.Satire  said. 

L's  Marine  Colonel  J.  W.  P.  Robertson  in¬ 
troduced  the  second  day's  morning  con¬ 
st  ference  to  consider  the  topic  “Military 
Public  .Affairs  Credibility  Today." 

\\dshini;ton  Star  Diplomatic  Corres- 
pondent  Jeremiah  .A.  O'l.eary.  who  is 
also  a  colonel  in  the  Marine  Reserve, 
a.  stated  it  was  his  view  that  the  relationship 
>1-  between  the  press  and  government 
ss  couldn't  possibly  get  w  orse.  In  the  case  of 
(Continued  on  pa^e  4H) 
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'makes  use-paper  of  newspaper’ 

Extra  dimension  of  “People” 
endorsed  by  editors,  readers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

In  view  of  today's  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  world,  the  problems  of  every-day 
living  demand  more  than  reporting  of 
news  events  and  explaining  and  com¬ 
menting  on  them,  according  to  Robert  G. 
I'ichenberg.  executive  editor  of  the  Al- 
hany  (N.^  .)  Knickcrhockcr  A'ett  .v. 

I'his  extra  dimension/extra  ingredient 
tor  readers  is  a  reason  behind  the 
Knickerbocker  News'  revamping  and 
broadening  of  its  People  section.  “.Alter 
all.  isn't  inl'orming  and  helping  people 
what  we're  all  about?"  l  ichenberg  asks. 

“As  an  editor,  my  goal  is  to  have  our 
readers  regard  the  Knickerbocker  News 
as  they  would  regard  a  reliable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  friend  who  brings  them  up  to 
date  on  w  hat's  going  on  in  their  commun¬ 
ity  and  elsewhere  and  provides  them  w  ith 
useful  information." 

lintil  this  Fall,  the  People  section  had 
been  weekly — the  new  section,  under  the 
d  i  rec  t  io  n  of  t  h  e  e  xe  c  u  t  i  V  e  w  o  me  n '  s  ed  i  t  or 
Kathleen  Condon  and  the  executive  city 
editor  Stephen  Kent,  runs  live  days  a 
week  in  the  evening  paper  and  utilizes 
both  the  former  small  People  department 
staff  and  the  city  staff. 

Key  element  in  the  “soft  news"  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  aimed  at  being  useful 
and  helpful  to  readers  in  theirdaily  lives  is 
the  daily  cover  page  piece  of  the  section. 
It  may  be  light  or  a  serious  subject  such  as 
breakup  of  marriage  in  middle  age  or  the 
weekly  food  feature  which  makes  the 
cover.  Internally,  the  newspaper  calls 
this  approach  “the  extra  dimension." 

Also  expanded  to  cover  page  propor¬ 
tions  is  the  special  presentation  of  “Help 
for  Living"  columns  covering  a  wide 
range  of  interests.  The  play  of  these  col¬ 
umns  with  illustrations  by  art  director 
Don  DeMaio  or  free  lance  artists  varies 
but  ranges  from  Elizabeth  L.  Post  on 
etiquette.  Dr.  Michael  Fox  and  his  “Ask 
the  vet"  syndicated  column.  George  Ab¬ 
raham  on  gardening.  "Ask  the  han¬ 
dyman."  and  an  index  of  the  other  advice 
and  help  columns  in  the  section,  including 
Ann  Landers.  “Help  for  living"  runs  six 
columns  across  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
page  with  generous  white  space  boxed. 

Page  two  banner  is  “More  help  for 
living"  with  the  newspaper's  Action 
Line.  Ann  Landers,  and  Paul  Hightow¬ 
er's  “Senior  Forum"  anchored  on  the 
page  which  also  has  a  lead  feature  with 
illustration. 

Daily.  “A  Brighter  Side"  box  floating 
in  the  section  stars  reader  stories  on  a 
happy,  humorous  experience  in  less  than 
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Typical  “People"  cover 

200  words  for  which  the  News  pays  SIO 
on  publication.  Club  and  association 
events  are  listed  under  “The  Public  Is 
Invited  to  .  .  ."  Coverage  has  been 
bolstered  in  such  areas  as  fashion,  family 
life  and  aging. 

All  the  elements.  Fichenbergadds.  sup¬ 
plement  hard  news  coverage,  analysis, 
and  commentary  and  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well-round  package  in  what  he 
calls  “a  use-paper  as  well  as  a  news¬ 
paper." 

The  editors  are  pleased  with  the  reader 
response  in  terms  of  informal  comments, 
letters,  and  phone  calls. 

Editorial  team 

Condon  is  pleased  with  the  new  section 
and  the  full  concept  of  content.  For  one 
thing,  she  points  out.  usually  People  sec¬ 
tions  are  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the 
paper.  At  the  News,  both  she  and  Kent 
plan  the  weekly  budget  and  art  and  how  to 
present  the  section  to  readers. 

Condon,  who  was  named  executive 
women's  editor  last  Fall,  joined  the  wo¬ 
men's  department  seven  years  ago.  For 
six  years  she  has  had  “one  of  those  bril¬ 
liant  idea  folders"  which  included  a 
Christmas  Eve  bedtime  tale  to  be  read  to 
children.  But  there  was  never  a  whole 
page  at  a  time  for  it  under  the  former 
system — this  year  she  will  do  the  story. 


and  photographs  of  children  will  accom¬ 
pany  it.  .And  she  hopes  the  page  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  “new  tradition." 

Of  course,  the  section  has  to  cling  to 
one  old  tradition.  .Somebody.  Condon 
says,  “has  to  keep  track  of  where  the 
weddings  are  "  and  when  she  has  time, 
she  does. 

WRN  buys  weekly  in 
Fairfield  county 

The  Westport  (Conn.t  hdirpress.  a 
4.^..‘'()()  tabloid  controlled-circulation 
weekly,  has  been  sold  for  an  undisclosed 
cash  price  to  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers  (WRN )  a  w  holly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Gannett  company. 

Controlling  interest  of  the  Fairpress 
was  held  by  two  up-state  dailies,  the  niiii- 
kirk  (N.V.)  Ohserver  and  the  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Sentinel. 

fhe  Fairpress  was  started  in  .August 
1971  by  .Io  Fox  Brosious  former  editor  of 
the  weekly  Westport  (Conn.)  AVti-.v.  Bro¬ 
sious  had  to  give  up  majority  control  of 
the  paper  two  years  later  when  advertis¬ 
ing  response  did  not  meet  management 
goals. 

.At  that  time  the  plight  of  the  Fairpress 
came  to  the  attention  of  WRN  and  /Veir.v- 
clny  of  Long  Island.  William  .Attwood. 
publisher  of  Newsday.  lives  in  New  Ca¬ 
naan.  one  of  the  six  suburbs  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  of  the  Fairpress.  The  other  sub- 
m  hs  ire  Westport.  Darien.  Fairfleld  (par¬ 
tial).  Wilton  and  Weston.  I'his  area  of 
Fairfield  county  is  considered  to  have  one 
of  the  highest  per  capita  income  levels  in 
the  country. 

Neither  WRN  nor  Newsday  elected  to 
move  at  that  time  toward  purchase  or  aid 
and  subsequently  the  two  up-state  dailies 
bought  controlling  interest. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  area  of  Southern 
Fairfield  County  was  surveyed  by  News- 
day  as  to  the  feasibility  of  an  edition. 
Attwood  said  then.  “We  have  always 
been  on  the  lookout  for  areas  of  possible 
expansion  for  the  future.  Two  years  ago 
we  made  a  study  of  Queens;  after  analyz¬ 
ing  the  findings,  we  decided  against  mov¬ 
ing  in  that  direction  .  .  ." 

,Attw  tK)d  in  a  response  to  an  E&F  in¬ 
quiry  said  that  Newsday  was  aware  of  the 
WRN  negotiations  but  would  not  con¬ 
sider  any  move  in  the  Fairfleld  area  until 
completion  in  late  1976  of  the  electronic 
conversion  at  the  paper.  Attwood  went 
on  to  say  Newsday  was  not  ruling  out  any 
activity  in  this  area  and  felt  there  was 
room  for  everybody. 

L.  A.  Weil  HI,  president  and  general 
manager  of  WRN,  said  there  were  no 
plans  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  con¬ 
verting  the  Fairpress  to  either  a  daily  or 
starting  a  Sunday  edition.  According  to 
Weil  the  paper  will  retain  the  controlled- 
circulation  posture  and  Brosious  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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GOING  OVER  some  facts  and  figures  in  highway  bid-rigging  scandal  in  Illinois, 
Robert  H.  Collins  (right)  captures  the  interest  of  managing  editor  Evarts  A.  Graham. 


The  cases  involved  charges  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  on  multi-million-dollar 
construction  projects.  Lately,  a  federal 
grand  Jury  in  Chicago  has  been  assem¬ 
bled  to  determine  whether  bids  have 
been  rigged  on  highway  work  in  the 
northern  sector  of  the  state.  At  least  20 
contractors  are  under  investigation,  and 
records  of  numerous  firms  have  been 
subpenaed. 

The  law  changes  now  mean  a  $50,(K)0 
fine  for  defrauding  the  state  through  col¬ 
lusive  bidding — a  felony — and  addition 
of  a  prison  term  of  1-3  years  to  the  pen¬ 
alty.  Maximum  fine  under  federal  law 
was  S50,{KX).  Congress  stepped  this  up  to 
a  maximum  of  3  years  in  prison  and 
$100,000  fine  for  an  individual.  Com¬ 
panies  could  be  fined  $1  million. 

It  was  in  I%9  when  Collins  picked  up 
rumors  that  Illinois  highway  officials 
were  getting  Juicy  gifts  from  contracting 
firms  doing  business  in  the  state. 

One  of  his  first  articles  disclosed  that  a 
Litchfield  resident  had  been  given  a 
lake — six  acres — constructed  behind  his 
home.  This  present  came  from  a  Bel- 
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plowed  through  7  years  of  records  in  the 
Public  Works  Department.  He  found  a 
pattern  of  bidding  that  indicated  possibil¬ 
ity  of  collusion  among  contractors.  Some 
construction  firms  appeared  to  enjoy 
domination  over  highway  projects  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  Illinois.  Information  from 
informants  pointed  to  bidding  arrange¬ 
ments  that  enabled  a  big  contractor  to 
monopolize  projects  in  his  area.  There 
appeared  to  be  an  unwritten  agreement 
that  the  other  big  contractors  stayed  out 
of  that  area,  Collins  said.  “Smaller, 
cooperative  firms  might  get  a  share  of  the 
work  but  only  if  they  stayed  in  line,”  he 
said. 

Protects  sources 

Collins,  although  working  for  a  Mis¬ 
souri  newspaper  on  the  river-border  of 
Illinois,  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
latter  state.  They  vouched  for  him  as  a 
reporter  who  kept  his  word  and  pro¬ 
tected  his  sources  of  information. 

Given  this  assurance  of  silence,  a  few 
contractors  indicated  they  would  talk. 


After  publication  of  some  of  Collin's 
articles,  evidence  he  had  dredged  up  led 
to  one  indictment  after  another. 

To  date,  fines  totaling  $67L(X)0  have 
been  assessed  against  anti-trust  violat- 
ers.  The  state  attorney  general’s  office, 
seeking  millions  of  dollars  from  defraud¬ 
ing  firms,  has  filed  treble  damage  suits 
against  27  contractors  and  is  preparing  1 1 
additional  suits. 

firms  suspended 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  have  suspended  23  offending 
firms.  They  cannot  bid  on  highway  proj¬ 
ects — heavier  punishment  than  fines,  in 
Collins'  estimation. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  received  a 
letter  from  Illinois  Attorney  General  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Scott  proclaiming  that  the  work  of 
the  paper  and  Collins  had  resulted  in  a 
“tremendous  public  service  for  the 
people  of  Illinois.” 
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Reporter  brews  scandal 
after  6  years’  effort 


but  only  in  secret,  personal  meetings, 
some  at  night,  none  in  well-frequented 
places. 

The  intrigue  deepened.  Bid-rigging 
was  evident  not  only  on  highway  Jobs  but 
in  mechanical  and  electrical  contracting. 
Evidence  showing  a  pattern  of  fraudulent 
practices  started  coming  together. 

It  was  time  for  Collins  to  go  to  Frank 
Violanti,  then  U.S.  attorney  in 
Springfield.  Impressed  by  Collins'  exp¬ 
lanation  of  what  was  transpiring,  Vio¬ 
lanti  started  conferring  with  3  FBI 
agents.  Collins,  referring  to  notes,  went 
into  full  detail  with  names,  dates,  places. 

Informants  who  had  talked  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  reporter  were  persuaded  to 
repeat  what  they  knew  to  government 
agents.  A  federal  grand  Jury  was  im¬ 
paneled  in  Danville.  Next,  a  Springfield 
county  grand  Jury  probed  possible  viola¬ 
tions  of  Illinois  laws.  Later  2  other  fed¬ 
eral  Juries  carried  on  anti-trust  investiga¬ 
tions.  Evidence  that  held  up  in  these  led 
to  the  fifth  grand  Jury's  attention  in 
Chicago.  _ 


leville  construction  firm  when  it  was 
building  a  14-mile  stretch  of  Interstate 
Highway  70.  The  sudden  lake  owner  was 
state  project  engineer  assigned  to  see 
that  the  highway  work  met  with  specifi¬ 
cations.  It  was  called  an  act  of  friendship 
by  the  engineer.  The  construction  com¬ 
pany  heads  didn't  talk  then. 

Collins  learned  that  a  “Cadillac  fund” 
has  been  established  for  a  Department  of 
Public  Works  (state)  director.  Highway 
contractors  pooled  the  money  as  “some¬ 
thing  extra”  for  the  director's  retire¬ 
ment.  Another  director  and  an  engineer 
enjoyed  expenses-paid  vacations  in 
Hawaii  as  gifts  from  an  asphalt  pavement 
association.  Wives  also  went  along  for 
the  free  ride. 

Pushing  for  more  evidence.  Collins 


Sharp  teeth  have  been  injected  into  the 
federal  and  Illinois  fraudulent  bidding 
and  anti-trust  laws,  1 1  persons  have  been 
convicted,  and  66  have  been  indicted, 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  investigative 
reporter  Robert  H.  Collins  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Illinois  and  federal  agents  have  liter¬ 
ally  made  Collins'  office  a  focal  point  for 
their  investigations.  Their  visits  were  not 
in  vain,  for  Collins  has  doggedly  clung  to 
leads  that  have  found  him  sniffing  as¬ 
siduously  throughout  southern  and  cent¬ 
ral  Illinois.  What  he  has  rooted  out  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  become  one  of  Illinois' 
major  scandals. 

Collins'  digging  for  the  past  6  years  has 
meant  thousands  of  miles  of  traveling  in 
unearthing  evidence  of  collusive  price¬ 
fixing  on  construction  projects.  State  and 
federal  investigations  of  his  tireless  ef¬ 
forts  have; 

Led  to  grand  Jury  investigations,  66 
defendants — individual  contractors, 
constructions  firms,  union  officers  and 
trade  associations — under  indictment  on 
criminal  charges  of  fraudulent  bidding 
practices  in  the  state. 

An  additional  130  contractors  and  con¬ 
struction  firms  have  been  named  as  un¬ 
indicted  co-conspirators.  Of  those  in¬ 
dicted  (66).  18  have  pleaded  guilty;  13 
pleaded  no  contest;  1.^  avoided  trial  by 
accepting  consent  decrees  carrying  fines 
and  injunctions  against  further  viola¬ 
tions;  1 1  stood  trial  and  were  convicted; 
2  were  acquitted;  7  remain  to  be  tried. 

Move  to  Chicago 
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Now  a  Goss  Metro-set 
for  under  ^SO^XKX 


And  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days! 


WE  CALL  IT  METRO-SET/2 

Now  you  can  save  over  $12,000  on 
Metro-set/2  —  a  new  addition  to  the 
popular  Goss  CRT  phototypesetter 
family.  It  offers  all  the  proven  capabilities 
and  unmatched  features  of  the  original 
Goss  Metro-set  —  and  we  can  deliver  it 
within  30  days  of  your  order! 


METRO-SET 

Goss  has  the  alternatives; 

Metro-set/2,  Metro-set,  Metro-set/plus. 
From  the  basic  typesetter  to  the  complete 
typesetting  system.  Combine  that  with 
fast  delivery  and  quality  typography,  and 
you’ll  want  to  consider  Goss. 


METRO-SET/PLUS 

A  Goss  typesetting 
system  for  $98,500. 

Metro-set/plus  has  a 
16K  Nova  computer, 
an  H  &  J  program,  a 
wire  service  package 
and  two  wire  service 
fonts,  high  speed  type 
mixing,  and  NewsPac  10  —  a  package  of 
ten  frequently  used  fonts. 


THE  DETAILS 

For  more  information,  call  us  collect  at 
(312)  963-4600.  Or  write  to:  Marketing 
Services,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International,  2735  Curtiss 
Street,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  production  of  newspapers,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  Goss. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Researcher  finds  tv 
hypos  staffer  results 


By  Dan  Lionel 

I  or  mail  order  advertisers,  whose  ad 
outlays  now  run  into  the  multi-hillions. 
newspaper  preprints  represent  their  best 
buy.  Baeking  up  preprints  with  tv  ads 
with  an  appropriation  amounting  to  \5'^f 
of  the  preprint  eost.  however,  can  in¬ 
crease  their  effect iveness  by  9.SO;  and  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  response  by 
4l'r. 

In  a  chat  with  this  reporter.  Chaman 
I..  Jain,  associate  professor  at  St.  Johns 
University  and  a  direct  mail  consultant 
w  ho  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions  in  a 
recent  study,  said  that  "clearly,  pre¬ 
printed  stuffers  are  the  basic  and  most 
effective  advertising  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  general  public."  As  he  pointed 
out.  "You  can't  get  people  to  clip  a 
coupon  from  a  fV  ad  but  you  can  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  look  up  the  newspaper  ad  in 
their  market." 

W  hile  Professor  Jain,  who  has  written 
extensively  on  direct  response  advertis¬ 
ing.  Unds  that  direct  mail  is  the  most 
effective  medium  for  reaching  a  selective 
audience  of  doctors,  or  accountants, 
etc.,  but  the  cost  for  reaching  the  general 
public  is  prohibitive. 

In  a  prev  ions  study  of  preprint  inserts 
vs,  KOP  ads  for  a  direct  marketing  client 
with  a  $1.^  million  ad  budget  he  found 
that  on  average,  in  .'>8  newspapers  with 
over  KKt.OOO  circulation  used,  preprints 
produced  .J.8  times  more  response  than 
ROP  advertising  but  cost  4.6  times  more 
than  ROP. 

"  l  o  understand  why  a  direct  market¬ 
ing  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  a  substantially  larger  re¬ 
sponse.  "  Professor  Jain  said,  "involves 
a  comprehension  of  the  direct  marketing 
business.  1  he  basic  reason  for  general 
direct  mail  advertising  is  to  develop  a  list 
of  so-called  ‘mail  order  buyers.'  I'hese 
are  individuals  who.  it  has  been  found, 
are  willing  to  buy  items  by  mail.  The  fact 
that  they  respond  to  a  coupon  ad  which 
ma>  offer  a  particular  value  at  a  low 
price  indicates  that  they  may  be  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  additional  direct  by  mail  items. 
Once  they  respond  to  the  coupon  ad  they 
are  placed  on  a  company's  mailing  list 
and  receive  other  offers  via  catalogues  or 
llyers.  When  they  respond  to  these  they 
are  called  ‘conversions'  and  it  is  these 
‘converts'  upon  whom  direct  marketers 
depend  for  their  profitable  business. 
Thus  such  an  advertiser  is  willing  to 
spend  additional  sums,  up  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  bottom  line  to  attract  potential 


customers  for  regular  higher  priced  and 
higher  prollt  offers  that  follow." 

"In  some  cases.'  Jain  noted."  an  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  willing  to  take  a  loss  on  each 
initial  response  to  develop  a  qualified  list 
of  mail  order  buyers  llguring  that  he  can 
liquidate  the  loss  after  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  purchases." 

Prom  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  in  his 
capacity  as  a  consultant  Professor  Jain's 
challenge  has  been  to  increase  the  initial 
response  as  the  primary  means  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  over-all  volume  of  his 
client's  business.  He  sees  that  in  adding 
rv  to  the  basic  buy  of  newspaper  pre¬ 
prints  the  reali/ation  of  both  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  initial  responses  and 
stepping  up  their  number. 

Would  he  cut  dow  n  on  newspaper  pre¬ 
prints  while  stepping  up  tv  .’  "By  no 
means."  he  said.  "Because  the  preprint 
is  the  basic  buy — A.  C.  Neilsen  reported 
that  other  than  the  front  page,  preprints 
are  the  best  read  pages,  l  urthermore. 
stuffers  lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  a 
business  reply  card  via  a  perforated 
page — a  highly  significant  matter  to  a  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertiser.  Then  there  is  the 
availability  of  color  and  complete  control 
of  production.  My  observation,  based  on 
this  study  in  10  matching  markets  which 
compared  Preprints  plus  tv  vs.  Preprints 
alone  and  ROP  plus  radio  support  vs 
ROP  alone  was  that  the  optimum  re¬ 
sponse  at  lowest  cost  was  achieved  by 
the  combination  of  preprints  as  the  basic 
buy  with  local  tv  support.  .And  while  \5^/f 
of  the  preprint  cost  was  allocated  to  tv  as 
a  plus  appropriation  future  tests  might 
indicate  whether  more  or  less  tv  could  be 
used  effectively.  The  preprint  itself, 
however,  continues  to  provide  the  ful¬ 
crum  for  the  effort." 

•Asked  to  rank  the  media  for  direct 
marketing  in  accordance  with  relative  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  Jaim  put  newspapers  first 
for  initial  response  followed  by  tv.  radio 
and  lastly  magazines. 

The  professor  sees  preprints  as  a 
growth  medium  that  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  zenith  as  yet.  Because  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  direct  response 
advertising  business  is  ‘testing'  he  would 
like  to  see  the  time  when  newspapers 
could  exercise  additional  control  of  copy 
tests  in  preprints.  "At  present."  he  said, 
"it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  true  ran¬ 
dom  sampling  of  tw  o  copy  approaches  as 
the  machines  that  do  the  inserting  are  not 
geared  to  put  alternate  preprints  in  every 
other  newspaper.  Thus  we  cannot  obtain 
conclusions  based  on  a  statistical  uni- 


Shoplifting 
drops;  ads 
are  credited 

Five  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  decided  to  take  some 
affirmative  action  against  shoplifting. 

I  which,  along  with  internal  theft,  was 
costing  the  big  retailers  S.^OO.tUM)  each 
shopping  day  in  lost  merchandise. 

1  I  he  as,^(.K'iation.  composed  of  the  ci- 
t  ty's  five  leading  retailers,  did  not  beef  up 
1  its  security  force,  but  instead  went  to 
Spiro  &  .Associates  Inc.  and  Harold 
I.angerman.  the  agency's  executive  vice 
s  president  and  creative  director, 
s  "Shoplifting  was  eating  them  alive." 
il  I.angerman  said  the  other  day.  "In  the  10 
years  prior  to  1971.  shoplifting  nationally 
s  had  increased  by  210  percent  according 
g  to  FBI  figures.  I'he  losses  amounted  to 
Sl.‘'0  million  a  year  in  Philadelphia  and 
g  $2..*'  billion  nationally." 

J  I.angerman  then  did  some  research. 

He  found  that  in  other  cities  the  anti- 
r-  shoplifting  ads.  both  print  and  media. 
0  had  failed  to  reduce  thefts,  and  shortages 
It  continued  to  rise. 

d  "Those  ads  were  too  creative  and  too 
s  cute."  I.angerman  recalled.  "For  in- 
r.  stance,  one  ad  show  ed  a  set  of  handcuffs 
a  w  ith  a  warning.  I'he  ads  used  a  scatter- 
d  gun  approach  and  they  weren't  direct 
i-  enough." 

.After  discovering  that  more  than  .SO 
'I  percent  of  arrested  shoplifters  were 
n  amateurs  and  that  three-quarters  of  them 
h  were  teenagers.  I.angerman  put  together 
s  an  ad  campaign  aimed  at  the  l2-to-l9 
s  age  group. 

"We  tested  the  program  in  several  of 
y  our  city  public  schwis  and  got  reaction 
^  from  the  kids."  I.angerman  said.  ".And 
''  the  program  has  paid  off  by  reducing 
teenage  shoplifting." 

I'he  ads  have  blow-up  photos  of  teena- 
gets  (professional  models)  with  the  cap- 
■  tion.  ".  .  .  Shoplifters  don't  just  steal 
from  stores.  Since  shoplifters  cause 
higher  prices  .  .  .  shoplifters  take  every- 
7*  body's  money.  "  And.  "No  its,  and  or 
buts,  shoplifting  is  stealing." 

After  the  1971  Christmas  shopping 
season.  I.angerman  said,  the  merchants 
.j  association  conducted  its  own  research 
and  found  that  losses  due  to  theft  had 
decreased  by  20  percent.  One  store,  he 
said,  found  that  teenage  arrests  had  de- 
Ij  dined  by  12  percent  to  1.^  percent  while 
|.j,*  adult  arrests  had  risen  8  percent. 

,y  The  ad  campaign  has  been  funded  by 
.STEM  Inc.  (Shoplifters  Take  Every- 
n-  body's  Money),  which  consists  of  Sears. 
,s  Roebuck  &  Co.,  John  Wanamaker. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Gimbels  and 
py  Fits. 

in  Spiro  now  has  similar  ad  campaigns  in 
li-  18  states  and  West  Germany  and  South 
Africa. 
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In  a  survey  of 
national  advertiser  and 
agency  media  people  the 
Sawyer*  Ferguson  Walker  Co. 
^  ranked  1st  ^ 
among  all  newspaper 
sales  organizations 


A  nationwide  survey  of  900  national  advertiser  and  agency  media  people  was  conducted  by 
MEDIA  INDUSTRY  NEWSLETTER  in  October,  1975.  It  was  a  six-segment  study  designed 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  sales  staffs  of  newspapers,  consumer  and  business  magazines, 
radio,  TV  and  outdoor. 

In  the  newspaper  segment,  to  rate  the  performance  of  all  sales  organizations  -  independent 
representatives,  newspaper  chains  and  individual  newspapers  with  direct  offices  -  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  was: 


"WHAT  THREE  NEWSPAPERS 
OR  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE  FIRMS 
HAVE  THE  BEST  OVERALL  SALES  STAFFS"? 


1.  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER 

THE  TOP  THREE  IN  ORDER  WERE:  2.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

3.  CWO&O 


We  are  pleased  and  proud  to  have  gained  this  recognition.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  way  of  doing  business  is  objectively  meeting  today's  requirements  in  selling  newspaper 
advertising  space. 


SAWVER  •  FERGUSOJV  •  WALKER  •  COM PAJVY,  IJVC. 

TIVewspaj)er  ^l^^esentatim 


New  York  -  Boston  -  Philadelphia*  Atlanta  -  Charlotte  'Detroit'  Chicago*  Dallas-  Los  Angeles*  San  Francisco 


Net  income  up  31% 

3-for-2  stock  split 


voted  by  Lee 

Ixe  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  la., 
reported  a  I9?  gain  in  net  income  for  the 
year  ending  September  .tO,  197.^. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president,  Lee 
Enterprises,  said  net  income  for  the  year 
increased  to  $7,241,000,  or  $2.1.''  per 
common  share  as  compared  to  $1.65  re¬ 
ported  a  year  ago. 

On  November  18.  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  I.^C  per 
share  and  voted  for  a  three-for-two  stock 
split  by  way  of  a  stock  dividend 
effective  March  I.  1976  to  stiKkholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
.lamiary  29.  1976.  The  board  also  re¬ 
commended  that  a  cash  dividend  on  the 
split  shares,  of  I IC  per  share  be  paid  on 
April  1.  1976. 

“Although  newspaper  and  broadcast 
operations  began  to  level  olf  in  the  4th 
quarter,  net  income  increased  .58'V'  as  a 
result  of  a  significant  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
fit  contribution  of  NAPE  Systems  Inc., 
our  half-owned  photopolymer  printing 
plate  venture.”  Schermer  noted. 


DAIL  Y  J 
PUBLISHED 

in 


SCHfHECrADKHY. 


Represented  by 

Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


group 

Operating  revenues  for  the  year  to¬ 
taled  $58.074 .(HK),  up  I6.8^f  from  1974. 
The  breakdown  in  revenues  was  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  $30,958,000  (12.49? );  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  $10,960,0(X)  (14.39? );  broadcast¬ 
ing.  $9,436,000  (13.69?);  Associated 
companies:  editorial  service  and  man¬ 
agement  fees.  $3.015.0(K)  (25.29?);  and 
Equity  in  net  income.  $2,051,000 
(54.99?);  Other.  $L654.0(K)  (193.8-"?). 

Operating  expenses  came  to 
$45..355.()()0.  up  15.  L?  over  1974.  News¬ 
print  and  ink  accounted  for  the  largest 
increase. 

“The  accomplishments  of  fiscal  1974- 
75  should  he  considered  unusual,  not 
only  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  but  also  because  of  the  difllcult 
year  in  which  they  were  achieved." 
Schermer  told  stockholders. 

He  said  that  before  allocation  of  inter¬ 
nal  administrative  costs.  N.APP  contri¬ 
buted  net  income  of  $755.0(K)  or  .22c  per 
common  share,  versus  about  $17,000  last 
year. 

Me  advised  stockholders  not  to  “be 
caught  up  in  the  ‘euphoria’  of  these  un¬ 
usual  results." 

• 

L’Heureux  appointed 
to  Parade  PR  post 

.Al  L’Heureux.  former  director  of 
promotion-public  relations,  research  and 
development  for  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  Augusta.  Ga.,  has  joined 
Parade  as  assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  He  will  report  to  Ezra  Dolan, 
vicepresident,  public  relations.  A  vete¬ 
ran  of  more  than  20  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  pr  business,  L’Heureaux  re¬ 
cently  was  cited  by  President  Lord  and 
Energy  Administrator  Erank  Zarh  for  the 
“Share  the  Ride”  program  he  developed 
for  the  Anuirillo  (Tex.)  (ilohc  AVu-.v. 

F.B.I.  waives  fees 
for  Rosenberg  files 

As  a  result  of  several  requests,  the 
Eederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  decided 
last  week  to  waive  the  $20,458  in  search 
fees  which  the  Bureau  had  proposed  to 
charge  for  the  release  of  records  in  the 
Rosenberg  case  sought  under  the  Eree- 
dom  of  Information  Act. 

Two  newspaper  reporters  had  sought 
access  to  the  documents;  Orr  Kelly  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  William  Chapman 
of  the  Washinuton  Post. 


Holding  company 
formed  in  Phila. 
by  Bulletin  Co. 

Bulletin  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  formation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Publications  Inc.,  a  new  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  a  framework  for  alTilia- 
tion  with  other  independent  newspaper 
and  communications  enterprises. 

Operations  of  Bulletin  Co.  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  publishing  the  Evening;  and 
Sunday  Hnllctin  w  hen  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  new  company  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  the  tri-state  area.  Montgomery  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  Port  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
Sunbeam  Publishing  Co.  in  Salem.  N.J.. 
will  be  affiliated  w  ith  Independent  Publi¬ 
cations.  Inc. 

Other  alTiliates  will  include  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  the  Car- 
penteria  (Calif.)  Herald,  the  Palos  Ver¬ 
des  iCcM.)  Peninsula  News,  and  Muzak 
franchise  operations  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Independent  Publications  also  will 
hold  interests  in  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Jeletiraph,  in  Charlevoix  Paper  Co.,  in 
CATV  operations  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Independence  Life  & 
■Accident  Insurance  Co..  lA>uisville.  Ky. 

Robert  L.  Taylor.  Bulletin  chairman, 
in  speaking  of  the  affiliation  with 
Montgomery  and  Sunbeam  Publishing 
said: 

“This  innovative  development  w  ill  en¬ 
able  us  to  cooperate  in  providing  more 
effective  service  locally  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  Although  these  are  independent 
operating  units,  the  advantages  ol 
cooperative  marketing  and  other  Joint  ef¬ 
forts  will  benefit  the  Penjerdel  commun- 
ity.” 

William  E.  Strasburg.  president  of 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  said: 

“There  has  long  been  a  need  for  more 
cooperation  between  the  city  and  its 
suburban  communities,  and  this  cooper¬ 
ation  extends  to  newspaper  operations  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  other 
businesses.  It  is  a  logical  development 
with  a  promising  outlook.” 

Bulletin  chairman  Taylor,  who  also 
becomes  the  chief  executive  of  the  new 
operation,  stated  that  the  purpose  of  In¬ 
dependent  Publications  Inc.  will  be  to 
recognize  and  help  maintain  the  local  au¬ 
tonomy  and  independence  of  the  af¬ 
filiated  newspapers.  “Through  Indepen¬ 
dent  Publications  Inc.,  arrangements 
with  other  independent  newspapers  will 
be  designed  to  ensure  the  continuation  of 
local  ownership  participation  and  direc¬ 
tion."  he  said. 
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The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition. 

The  Harris  2200/4000  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  4000  includes  an  on¬ 
line  automatic  stabilization  paper  processor/dryer  which  delivers 
high  quality  composition,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/4000  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Investigative  reporting 
in  a  small  town 


By  Bruce  S.  Ticker 

ReporliT 

Quaki-rlown  (I’a.)  Kret‘  Press 

1  he  summer  is  usually  a  dull  period  for 
a  newspaper,  especially  in  a  small  town, 
hut  this  past  summer  my  newspaper  got 
more  excitement  than  it  could  possibly 
expect. 

fhe  Quakertown  (Pa.)  t'rcc  Press,  an 
afternoon  daily,  began  the  summer  by 
successfully  fighting  a  school  board 
which  refused  to  provide  full  salary  dis¬ 
closures  of  administrators.  The  summer 
ended  when  the  newspaper  was  close  to 
exposing  a  pattern  of  police  abuse. 

I  hese  achievements  seemed  a  big 
order  for  a  newspaper  our  size — 9.()(K) 
circulation.  Our  daily  competition,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  ranges  from  20.()(K) 
to  6(H).(H)0. 

As  the  reporter  covering  both  cases.  I 
became  deeply  involved,  fhe  school  sal¬ 
ary  stories  represented  the  constant 
struggle  between  the  media  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  information  which  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know .  The  police  case  was  my 
first  full-scale  attempt  at  investigative 
reporting,  the  elfects  of  which  are  not 
completed. 

fhe  coverage  was  coordinated  by  my 
managing  editor,  Carl  .\.  Veno.  He's  a 
veteran  of  the  old  S'ewark  {N.S.)hveninf; 
News,  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman  and  other  newspapers. 

The  summer  boredom,  so  to  speak, 
was  broken  on  June  .^0  when  the  Penn- 
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ridge  School  Board,  a  neighboring 
school  district,  voted  at  a  meeting  to  ap¬ 
prove  salary  hikes  for  19  administrators. 
The  board  indicated  the  salaries  were  not 
ready  for  release. 

On  July  2,  a  Wednesday,  the  salaries 
were  released — with  a  catch  to  it.  This 
included  the  salaries  coupled  with  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  19  positions,  but  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  those  who  held  these  posts. 

When  questioned.  Dr.  William  E. 
Keim,  school  district  superintendent,  re¬ 
fused  to  list  any  names.  While  some 
names  were  obvious.  I  was  not  about  to 
guess.  Veno,  knowing  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  such  information,  decided  to 
pursue  the  names.  The  battle  was  joined. 

We  managed,  that  morning,  to  pick  up 
nine  names — surprisingly  with  the  help 
of  the  school  board  president.  Howard 
Y.  Moyer.  We  discovered  two  more 
names  the  next  day.  July  .3. 

On  July  3.  Moyer  advised  us  that  we 
could  obtain  the  remaining  eight  names 
by  calling  the  school  district  business 
manager.  Donald  Stubbs.  Following  re¬ 
peated  calls.  Stubbs  was  unavailable. 

Meanwhile.  Veno  wrote  a  series  of 
editorials  stating  that  we  had  a  right  to 
publish  the  names.  The  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  felt  the  same  way.  Upon 
our  request,  the  ACLU  subsequently 
sent  a  letter  advising  the  school  district 
to  cooperate,  but  it  turned  out  that  this 
action  would  he  unnecessary. 

The  controversy  climaxed  at  the  July 
21  schtxTl  board  meeting  when  several 
school  officials  assailed  our  coverage. 
Among  other  comments.  Moyer  charged 
us  with  “digging  up  dirt."  This  was  all 
duly  reported  in  the  new  spaper  the  next 
day. 

The  conflict  abruptly  ended  on  July  22 
as  Keim  agreed  to  Release  the  remainder 
of  the  names.  Wotfan  a  story  on  this  on 
July  23. 

That  very  week,  we  learned,  the 
ACI  U  sent  its  letter  to  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  We  told  Keim's  secretary  to  disre¬ 
gard  it. 

Our  coverage  received  considerable 
attention,  including  that  of  a  statewide 
columnist.  Mason  Denison,  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  News  Service.  In  a  column 
he  wrote  in  mid-August.  Denison  cited 
our  efforts  and  quoted  from  an  editorial 
which  Veno  wrote: 

“The  release  of  the  salaries  and  names 
is  a  significant  victory  in  breaking  down 
a  small  part  of  a  wall  obstructing  the  free 
flow'  of  information  necessary  to  keep  a 
society  free  and  informed.  Although  not 
of  awesome  preponderance,  we  hope  it 
will  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  obtaining  in¬ 


Bruce  S.  Ticker,  left,  staff  writer  for  the 
Ouakertown  (Pa.)  free  Press,  confers  with 
managing  editor  Carl  A.  Veno.  Under 
Veno's  coordination.  Ticker  recently  ex¬ 
posed  a  pattern  of  police  abuse  in  Ouaker¬ 
town. 

formation  from  all  bodies  of  government. 
We  must  always  be  aware  of  what  gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  with  our  tax  dollar. 

“There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here, 
and  that  is — it's  better  for  the  public  to 
know  than  to  guess  about  the  business  of 
government.  Disclosure  eliminates  sus¬ 
picion." 

The  issue  had  its  lighter  side  as  one 
reader,  criticizing  our  coverage,  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  the  initial  stood 
for  in  my  by-line,  "B.  Steven  Ticker." 
We  told  him  in  an  editor's  note.  His  let¬ 
ter  drew  responses  from  two  other  read¬ 
ers  who  literally  defended  my  good 
name. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  a  police  controversy 
brewing  in  Quakertown.  Our  coverage  of 
this  issue  began  in  late  July  and  is  still 
continuing. 

The  stories  apparently  prompted  the 
defeat  in  the  November  4  election  of 
Mayor  Philip  G.  Richter,  central  figure  in 
the  police  controversy,  and  are  expected 
to  lead  to  improvements  in  the  operation 
of  the  police  department. 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  was  an  alleged 
incident  in  April.  1974,  in  which  a  pat¬ 
rolman  charged  his  superiors  with  inter¬ 
fering  in  his  work.  The  patrolman,  James 
F.  McFadden  said  he  cited  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
for  public  drunkenness.  McFadden  said 
he  learned  that,  after  meeting  with  Rich¬ 
ter  and  the  police  chief,  the  citation  was 
apparently  prevented  from  passing 
through  normal  procedures. 

The  policeman's  story  resulted  in  a 
lengthy  article,  accompanied  by  three 
sidebars,  published  on  the  front  page  of 
(Continued  on  next  pane) 
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the  October  2  issue.  Until  then,  we  were 
busy  reporting  developments  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  exposing  other  police  prob¬ 
lems.  It  also  turned  out  to  be  an  intensive 
lesson  for  me  in  investigative  reporting. 

I've  tried  my  hand  at  investigative  re¬ 
porting  before,  but  never  to  this  extent. 

It  meant  putting  in  long,  hard  hours.  It 
also  meant  calling  sources  at  night  and 
meeting  them  out  of  town;  struggling 
uith  one  government  official  to  obtain 
public  information;  killing  stories  I 
worked  hard  on;  and.  of  ci>urse.  taking 
abuse  from  public  olTicials. 

I'he  primary  period  of  our  coverage 
began  in  early  .August  when  my  paper 
announced  that  six  borough  councilmen 
requested  the  Pennsylvania  Crime 
Commission  to  investigate  the  police. 
The  crime  commission  has  not  said  what 
it  has  done  in  response.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards.  council  formed  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  hearings  on  police  problems, 
but  this  was  delayed  by  litigation  filed  by 
Richter.  .At  this  writing,  the  litigation — 
aimed  at  halting  the  hearings — has  not 
been  settled. 

Richter  was  narrowly  defeated  when 
he  ran  for  a  council  manic  position. 
Under  a  new  form  of  government,  the 
mayor's  post,  which  is  in  charge  of 
police,  is  being  abolished. 

In  my  attempts  at  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  1  interviewed  other  people  w  ho  were 
in  a  position  to  support  portions  of 
McFadden's  account,  (l  or  necessary  de¬ 
tail  here.  McFadden  said  he  found  the 
candidate  in  his  car  stopped  in  the  south¬ 
bound  lane  of  a  road  near  a  train  cros¬ 
sing.)  These  people  included  a  policeman 
assisting  McFadden.  a  councilman  coi.i- 
cidentally  at  the  scene,  a  gas  station 
owner  who  towed  the  candidate's  car. 
and  a  former  clerk-dispatcher  who  said 
she  was  directed  to  defer  from  normal 
record-keeping  procedures. 

All  four  offered  some  comment.  The 
second  officer  would  only  confirm 
McFadden's  story,  but  the  others  pro¬ 
vided  detailed  accounts.  The  council¬ 
man.  who  was  accompanying  the  second 
policeman  on  patrol,  gave  me  enough  in¬ 
formation  for  a  sidebar  describing  how 
Richter,  after  the  alleged  incident,  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  councilman  to  ride  on 
more  patrols. 

We  also  ran  a  sidebar  profiling 
McFadden  and  a  sidebar  describing  the 
reactions  of  public  officials,  including 
Richter.  We  led  off  with  the  fact  that 
Richter  hung  up  when  I  tried  to  question 
him. 

Another  story  of  an  expose  nature 
prompted  me  to  lock  horns  with  the  local 
district  justice  when  1  attempted  to  ob¬ 
tain  judicial  records.  The  story  centered 
around  a  corporal  who  cited  a  man  for 
speeding  and  found  himself  pressured 
not  to  attend  the  hearing.  However,  the 
corporal  insisted  on  appearing,  but  did 
not  need  to  because  the  offender  pleaded 


guilty  and  paid  the  fine  the  day  before  the 
hearing. 

Fhe  case  was  not  over,  though. 
Shortly  afterwards,  both  corporals  were 
placed  on  permanent  night  duty  because 
of  the  one  corporal's  actions  in  the  case, 
fhey  were  placed  on  normal  shifts  later 
after  they  began  to  light  the  reassign¬ 
ment. 

1  got  the  story  through  a  former  officer 
and  a  presently-employed  policeman.  I 
decided  to  attribute  the  story  to 
anonymous  sources,  since  they  did  not 
want  their  names  used,  and  documents. 

.At  this  point.  1  asked  the  district  jus¬ 
tice  for  a  photostated  copy  of  the  citation 
and  the  outcome  of  the  case,  but  initially 
she  woidd  only  let  me  copy  it  in  my 
notebook.  I  began  copying  as  she  stood 
over  me  watching  everything  I  wrote.  1 
noticed  she  was  getting  tired  of  it.  so  1 
made  clear  that  1  was  going  to  copy  all  of 
it.  She  agreed  to  photostat  it. 

Before  complying,  she  disappeared 
into  the  back  for  10  minutes.  I  figured 
she  was  calling  someone.  1  learned  later 
that  she  called  Veno.  who  continued  to 
support  my  efforts. 

When  she  returned,  she  made  in¬ 
timidating  comments  about  my  request, 
but  she  gave  me  the  copies.  I'he  story 
ran  on  October  22. 

We  published  many  other  stories  on 
police  problems.  Some,  of  course,  we 
had  to  kill.  One  story  which  was  killed 


seemed  like  it  would  have  considerable 
impact,  we  felt.  I  worked  hard  on  it.  even 
running  up  to  .Allentown,  about  1.*'  miles 
north,  to  talk  to  an  ex-policeman.  I  can't 
go  into  the  details  of  the  story,  but  it 
quoted  two  ex-policemen  anonymously. 
One  of  them,  however,  would  not  coop¬ 
erate  out  of  fear  that  his  present 
superiors  would  see  the  story  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  incident,  even  though  he  was  not 
identified.  We  respected  his  situation 
and  did  not  publish  the  story. 

I  he  controversy  is  still  not  over.  .A 
consultant  hired  by  borough  council  has 
been  making  an  evaluation  of  the  police. 
We  have  already  received  word  that  the 
evaluation,  when  released,  will  be  highly 
critical  of  department  operations. 

I'he  past  few  months  have  provided 
alternating  moments  of  frustration,  exhil- 
iration.  exhaustion,  intimidation  and 
pride.  It  was  all  worth  it. 

I  learned,  above  all.  that  a  reporter 
does  not  have  to  write  for  a  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  new  spaper  to  expose  w  rongdo¬ 
ing.  .Any  newspaper,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  can  provide  such  a  vital  service  to 
its  community. 

Newspaper  fire 

The  l.eominster.  Mass.,  office  of  the 
h'itclihiiri>li  Daily  Scminel- Leominster 
Enterprise  was  damaged  by  an  early 
morning  fire  November  25. 
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Brian  C.  Tiiavi  k.  city  editor  of  the 
liiJilli’lorJ-Saco  (Me.)  Journal — 
promoted  to  exeeutive  editor. 

R  \i  I’M  I:.  Mmionia  .  national  editor. 
Hearst  Newspapers — retired  .laniiary  I. 

(i\R^  (iKANMiii.  reporter  Oraniic 
Coast  { \  \i\.)  Daily  Pilot — named  recipient 
of  the  C  alilornia  .Association  of  Health 
I  aeilities'  lyV.x  Media  .Award  lor  News¬ 
papers.  for  his  .s-part  series  on  nursing 
homes. 

Ni  II  I).  Rosi  SHI  K(..  medical  w  riter  for 
the  Milutaikcc  Joanial — presented  the 
Medical  Serihe  .Award  lor  Kxcellenee  in 
.loiirnalism  Irom  the  Medical  Society  of 
Milwaukee  C  ounty. 

I  iRNwiw)  I’iNoN  managing  editor  lor 
the  Laredo  (lew)  limes  lor  the  past  4 
\ears  -promoted  to  editor. 

.1  \(  k  Bi  II  IK.  editor.  It.  Worth  Stm- 
leleuiian  —named  \  icepresident-editor. 
.1  \(  K  B.  l  iNsi  I  'I .  assistant  to  the  editor — 
named  e\ecuti\e  editi>r.  a  new  position. 

(ioKDiiN  k.  .Iiisi  I  ()i  I  .  editor-cor¬ 
respondent.  I  IM.  N.')'. — who  recently 
returned  Irom  correspi>ndent .  I  IM. 
Moscow  —joined  CBS  News.  N.')’..  as  a 
radio  new  sw  liter. 

I'/Kx  I  ..  l)oi  w.  \  icepresident  and 
public  relations  director.  I’arade  I’liblica- 
lions  Inc.  and  M.  C'mkisiim  Niki,  a  I’i- 
nancial  anabst  at  (ieneral  hoods  Inc. — 
married  December  .x.  at  Ciood  Shepherd 
Chapel.  Cro(on-on-lludson.  N.'i  . 


Rkiixki)  S.  I-!i)in(,i  k.  .^.x.  assistant  city 
editor  lor  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Leenini; 
Sentinel — appt>inted  managing  editor. 


Roui  Ki  Anki  nv.  reporter  lor  the/ )<’tro/7 
iVcii  A — awarded  a  ■‘certilicate  of 
meritorious  public  ser\ice''  b\  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Rewenue  Service  lor  a  series  on  in¬ 
come  tax  problems  and  available  IRS  ser- 
V  ices. 

Rw  I..  Di  \N.  editor  ol  the  S(deni 
(Ohio)  .Vcirv  since  1942— retired  De¬ 
cember  20. 
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news-people 

Knight  taps  Ben  Maidenburg 
to  run  Knight  Foundation 


.lohn  S.  Knight  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knight  l  oundation  w  hich  has 
assets  of  $29  million.  Me  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ben  Maidenburg.  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  as  publisher  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
group's  Akron  (().)  Beaeon  Journal. 

Knight  announced,  in  a  statement  read 
by  Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  K-RNI.  to  the 
Akron  stall',  that  Maidenburg  would 
leave  his  publishership  alter  47  years 
with  the  organization  to  he  the  president 
of  (he  Knight  I  oundation. 

He  w  ill  be  succeeded  as  publisher  by 
William  .A.  Ott.  who  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  since  1971.  Ott 
also  was  named  president  of  the  Beacon 
.lournal  Publishing  Co.,  succeeding 
Knight  as  part  of  a  long  range  plan  to 
lighten  his  administrative  duties. 

Noting  that  Maidenburg  this  year 
reached  the  normal  retirement  age  ol'h.s. 
Knight  said; 

"W  e  are  I'ortunate  that  Ben  has  agreed 
to  undertake  new  and  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  head  of  the  foundation  and 
that  he  plans  to  continue  his  many  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  .Akron  community." 

I  he  Akron-based  foundation  last  year 


Maidenburg  Ott 


made  local  and  national  grants  of  more 
than  $1.2.*'  million  to  improve  community 
life,  medicine,  education,  the  cultural 
arts  and  aid  to  children. 

Management  of  the  foundation's  ex¬ 
panded  activities  requires  the  attention 
of  a  full-time  top  executive  such  as 
Maidenburg.  Knight  said.  He  will  move 
shortly  into  the  foundation's  recently 
opened  ofllces  on  the  eighth  lloor  of  the 
.Akron  Center  Building. 

Before  becoming  general  manager  of 
the  Beacon  .lournal.  Ott  was  editor  of  the 
.\laeon  (Cia.)  lelei’ra/di.  He  is  serving 
his  second  term  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  .Association. 


.1  AMI  s  Brown,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co..  Portland — 
elected  president  of  the  New  spaper  Ihir- 
chasing  Management  .AssrK'iation. 

*  54: 

.Andkiw  W.  Ni  l  SON  III.  49.  previously 
editor-in-chief  of  (he  Claremont  (N.H.) 
Lai;le-I imes — appointed  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Southington  (Conn.)  Observer,  a 
new  weekly. 

5f:  5*5  sk 

(ji  Ni  Baki  k.  assistant  state  editor  for 
the  Pensaeola  il  hi.)  Joiaiial  and  AVir.v- 
Jonrnal — named  state  editor. 

:::  ^  % 

.1  \Mi  s  C>.  .Sii  AKi  .Ik.,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  field 
Lnterprises  Inc. — elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

5ic  5k  sk 

.1.  Rii  hard  Lari  v.  editor,  and  John  W. 
Rom  k IS.  managing  editor.  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times — retire  De¬ 
cember  .11  and  March  .11  respectively. 
.1  AVti  s  M.  RACisoAi  i  assistant  to  the 
publisher — to  become  editor.  Ragsdale 
was  in  charge  of  AP  operations  in  New 
Hngland  states  prior  to  joining  the  new  s¬ 
paper  in  June. 

5k  5k  5k 

Hi)  Workman,  copy  editor  for  Paddock 
Publications.  .Arlington  Heights,  III. — 
resigned  to  become  part  ow  ner  of  Tennis 
City.  Mount  I’rospecl.  111.  a  practice 
tennis  facility.  Bakbaka  Hu  i  .  night  news 


editor.  Paddock  Publications — also  re¬ 
signed. 

5k  5k  5k 

Joan  A.  Di  i>i>a.  w  ho  took  a  leave  of 
absence  to  pursue  her  doctoral  degree  at 
Michigan  .Stale  University — named  state 
editor  for  Maine  at  Augusta  for  United 
Press  International.  Robi  ri  P.  Lambi  ki. 
state  editor  for  Connecticut — to  state 
editor  for  Virginia. 

• 

Two  awards  won 
by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer.  Harvard  University 
nutritionist  and  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
been  honored  with  two  major  awards  for 
contributions  to  science  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  public  health. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Science  is  con¬ 
ferring  the  Bradford  Washburn  Award  (a 
gold  medal  with  an  honorarium  of 
S.1.(X)0)  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  present  the  Sarah  L.  Poiley 
Memorial  Award  (a  gold  medal  with  $.*'00 
honorarium)  December  1  in  ceremonies 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Mayer,  who  chaired  the  First 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nut¬ 
rition  and  Health  in  1969,  is  receiving  the 
Boston  award  for  studies  ranging  from 
abnormalities  of  obesity  to  famine,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  overpopulation,  and  pollution. 
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of  several  subsidiary  companies  as  well. 

A  resident  of  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  he  is 
active  in  local  civic  and  communal  af¬ 
fairs,  having  served  on  the  Mamaroneck 
School  Board  Selection  Committee,  and 
the  Town  of  Mamaroneck  Planning 
Board  and  Board  of  Police  Commissions. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Larchmont  Ave.  Church. 

Dougherty,  who  has  been  writing  the 
Times  advertising  news  column  since 
1966,  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  copy  boy 
in  August,  1942,  after  graduating  from 
the  Dwight  School.  As  he  put  it,  he  “had 
risen  all  the  way  to  part-time  clerk  in  the 
managing  editor’s  office,  then  on  the  day 
foreign  desk,  while  studying  at  night  at 
Columbia  University's  School  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Studies.” 

He  moved  to  the  society  department  in 
1949,  where  he  was  promoted  to  reporter 
the  following  year.  Along  with  routine 
engagement  and  wedding  announce¬ 
ments,  he  wrote  features  on  such  topics 
as  histories  of  the  debut,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  New  York  society  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  covered  “a  ball  or 
two.” 

Transferred  to  general  assignment  in 
1963,  he  went  on  to  cover  police,  city 
departments,  courts,  parades,  “cats  at 
the  Harvard  Club,”  the  World’s  Fair  and 
other  events.  He  has  won  three  monthly 
publisher’s  prizes,  two  on  society  topics. 


Park  Newspapers  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.  is  adding  to  its  holdings  the  six  newspapers  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Publishing  Company  based  in  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  formerly  owned 
by  the  late  Franklin  R.  Little.  Looking  over  sample  copies  of  the  Northern  newspapers 
are  (left  to  right)  Roy  H.  Park,  the  purchaser;  George  R.  Little  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  chief  executive  officer;  Charles  W.  Kelly,  general  manager  of  the  group;  and 
standing,  Robert  J.  Rossi,  vicepresident  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Publisher  and  reporter 
honored  by  Jewish  group 


W.  H.  (Tex)  James,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  will 
be  presented  with  the  First  Amendment 
Freedoms  Award  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  Appeal  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor 
December  10,  1975  at  the  Waldorf  As¬ 
toria  Hotel. 

The  tribute  was  announced  by 
Seymour  Graubard,  national  chairman  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith.  He  said  that  the  award  was  being 
conferred  upon  Mr.  James  because  of 
“his  commitment  to  Constitutional 
rights,  particularly  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Philip  H.  Dougherty,  advertising  news 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times  will  be 
honored  by  the  Advertising,  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Communications  Industries  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
Appeal  on  December  16  in  New  York. 

The  tribute  was  announced  by  the  di¬ 
vision  chairman.  Carl  Spielvogel,  vice- 
chairman  operations  of  the  Interpublic 
Group  of  Companies  Inc.  and  a  former 
N.  Y.  Times  ad  columnist.  Dougherty 
will  receive  the  ADL  Torch  of  Liberty 
Award. 

James,  a  native  of  Abilene,  Texas 
where  he  was  educated  in  its  public  and 
secondary  schools,  attended  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  and  was  graduated  with  a  BS 
degree  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

He  began  his  career  with  the  New 
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York  News  in  1940  as  an  assistant  to  the 
mechanical  superintendent  and  has  been 
with  the  firm  ever  since  except  for  a  four 
year  period — 1942  to  1946-^f  military 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Army’s  Ordnance 
Research  and  Development  Center  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Honorably  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  as  a  Captain,  James  returned  to 
the  News  as  an  administrative  assistant, 
was  promoted  to  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1955  and  executive  assistant  to 
the  publisher  in  1962.  He  also  served  for 
more  than  a  year  as  acting  circulation 
director.  Elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1965  and  president  in  1970,  he 
was  appointed  publisher  New  Year’s 
Day.  1973. 

He  is  also  a  director  of  New  York 
News  Inc.,  which  publishes  the  New 
York  News,  and  of  the  Tribune  Co.  of 
Chicago,  111.  He  is  an  officer  and  director 


Former  reporter  and  mental  patient 
writes  about  his  illegal  imprisonment 
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First-person  report  of  Kafkaesque  saga 
of  one  man’s  heroic  battle  against 
illegal  imprisonment  in  the  nightmare 
world  of  modern  mental  hospitals.  Ideal 
for  your  book  page,  or  background 
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The  Linotron  303  is  an  advanced  phototypesetter, 
based  upon  our  experience  with  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  Linotron  505,  the  most  widely  used  cathode  ray 
tube  phototypesetter  in  the  world.  The  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  CRT  technology  has  produced  a  fast,  ver¬ 
satile,  low  cost  unit.  303  is  program-compatible 
with  505  and  as  such  can  be  driven  by  existing 
software  packages  .  .  .  both  our  own  and  others. 
Many  options  are  also  available.  As  in  the  505, 
you  can  add  additional  core  and  the  appropriate 
peripherals  to  enable  the  303  system  to  handle 
your  complete  classified  job,  eliminating  the  need 
for  an  external  production  computer. 


It  Has  Everything  You  Might  Want  In  a  Phototypesetter! 


You’ve  got  to  see  it.  It’s  a  great  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  ‘^you’ve  gotta  believe  it!”  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  an  ELTRA  Company,  P.O.  Box  82, 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 
(516)  694-1300. 
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300  lines  per  minute 

4  to  72  pt.  in  Vi  pt.  increments 

Forward  and  reverse  film  leading 
in  Va  pt.  steps 

Up  to  24  grids,  each  containing 
144  characters 

Instant  point  size  changes 

Fast  grid  change 

UnrivaUed  typeface  library 

Base  line  jump  facility 
in  Vk  pt.  increments 

Complete  software  support 

The  303  can  form  the  heart  of  a  total  systems  package 
hy  increasing  the  core  size  and  the  addition  of  various  peripherals. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  303  functions  as  a 
flexible  stand-alone  phototypesetter. 


A  REWRITE  IS  A  REWRITE 
IS  A  .  .  . 


By  I'om  Kesperman 

I  have  spenl  lour  years  in  my  room  at 
home,  learninj:  to  rewrite. 

It's  a  ehange  IVom  years  in  news¬ 
rooms.  ohit  taker.  leptMter.  eity  editor, 
managing  editor. 

1  he  typevs  l  iter  is  plaeed  so  that  I  laee  a 
wall.  I  hedrapery isdrawn against thedate 
palms  and  the  pale  blue  sk\  ol  the  desert's 
brightness.  I  wear  a  S2  leather  eyeshatle 
picked  up  in  Nogales.  Mexieo. 

Not  until  the  piece  is  truly  good,  .lust 
until  it's  better.  I  haven't  fully  learned 
writing.  But  I  have  diseo\ ered  rewriting. 

I  reeommend  it  to  newspapers.  Kvery- 
thing  in  them  eould  stand  it.  .A  lot  of  the 
stuff  ciMild  use  about  four  polishes. 

Inm  Kesperman  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  pre¬ 
sently  lives  in  Phoenix,  where  he  writes  a 
nationally  syndicated  column  for  News¬ 
paper  Knterprise  .Association. 
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Take  this  thoroughly  original,  mildly 
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comment,  and  feel  good. 

DOUBLE  TAKE  by  Gerald  Nachman. 
Three  a  week. 
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Most  arc  crammed  with  phrases  that 
read  like  yesterday's.  Most  have  sen¬ 
tences  tw  isting  and  spreading  like  kud/u. 
until  I'm  lost  in  the  thicket. 

Most  contain  w  ords  t  hat  are  in  fad .  Most 
are  without  color  or  movement.  Most  are 
replete  with  redundancies.  Fashionable 
phrases  hang  from  them  like  tassels  from 
the  corn. 

The  yarns  are  loose,  languid .  I  here  is  no 
crispness,  there  is  more  confusion  than 
clarity.  1  here  is  no  rhythm,  no  Ilow  togive 
the  reader  a  sense  of  floating  to  the  end. 

He  hits  a  hard  rock  of  awkwardness, 
says  to  hell  with  it.  and  heads  for  shore. 

In  all  my  years.  I  thought  I  could  write. 
My  editors  used  t»>  tell  me.  along  about 
pay  increase  time,  that  I  could.  You're  a 
good  writer,  son.  they'd  say.  three  dol¬ 
lars  better  than  last  year. 

I  believed  them,  because  I  wanted  to 
believe,  and  so  I  wrote  this  stuff  that  I 
thought  was  hot  and  smooth. 

In  the  first  months  after  my  .16  years.  1 
found  that  this  was  crap.  Fhe  stuff  was 
piggish,  full  of  fat  and  gristle,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  entrails. 

I  w  rote  approximately  five  books  in  two 
years.  I  could  look  up  the  stored  stuff, 
count  and  tell  you  exactly  ,  but  I'd  just  as 
soon  not. 

One  of  them  was  almost  goixl.  ,A  couple 
of  editors  hinted  that  it  could  be  brought 
around,  w  ith  a  few  months  of  hard  work, 
so  I  rew  rote  it  three  or  four  times,  sw  eated 
over  the  son  of  a  bitch  until  I  almost  threw 
up.  but  it  never  made  it. 

Yet .  in  all  this.  I  did  discover  rew  riting. 
It's  an  essential  unknown  to  many 
newsmen.  Slapdash  first-draft  w  riting  is 
routinely  accepted  in  a  business  that's 
going  to  live  or  die  by  the  w  ay  it  expresses 
itself. 

I  pass  along  a  little  irony. 

I  go  through  Fa)ii()K&  Pi  in  isui  r.(>/u7/. 
other  journals  of  the  trade,  and  try  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  newspaper. 

There  are  many  meetings  and  seminars. 
Editors  huddle  over  conference  tables, 
planning  changes. 

The  changes  have  to  do  w  ith  computer 
hardware,  the  narrower  sheet,  the  fewer 
but  wider  columns  per  page,  the  newer 
techniques  of  color,  w  hether  Action  l.ine 
still  has  the  old  juice,  how  to  make  tv  logs 
accurate. 

.And  in  all  the  changes  there  is  the  one 
constant:  Bad  writing. 

I'd  like  tocite  one  or  two  newspapers  for 
theirgood  writing.  But  I'm  not  going  todo 
that  because  there  aren't  any. 

What  to  do? 

After  Personnel  has  done  its  ink  blots, 
find  a  way  to  make  the  applicant  write. 
Then  have  him  rewrite  it,  tighter,  cleaner. 
If  he  can't  put  it  down  in  easy,  crisp  style. 


with  built-in  instant  understanding,  tell 
him  you're  going  to  do  him  a  favor.  Tell 
him  you're  not  going  to  subject  his  frail 
sensitivities  to  the  demands  of  this  harsh 
shop. 

Make  the  applicant  do  a  story  three 
times,  to  see  if  it'll  finally  sit  up  alone. 

After  you've  hired  him.  don't  let  any¬ 
thing  he  writes  get  into  the  paper  without 
his  l  ew  riting  it.  If  he  ever  finds  he  can  get 
one  sloppy,  fat  first  effort  into  print, 
you've  taken  on  another  loser,  and  good¬ 
bye.  readers. 

I  can  hear  screams;  You've  been  away 
too  long.  Fesperman.  Remember  dead¬ 
lines? 

Yes.  A  few  things  do  break  late.  .All  you 
can  do  is  gulp,  pray,  get  them  in.  There's 
compromise  in  everything. 

'Slapdash  first-draft 
writing  is  routinely 
accepted  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  thaVs  going  to 
live  or  die  by  the  way 
it  expresses  itself/ 

Hut  deadlines  are  among  your  more 
abused  things.  They  are  to  reporters  what 
speed  limits  are  to  truck  drivers.  They  are 
to  be  w  inked  at  until  somebody  pulls  you 
over. 

Most  news  happens  hours  before  dead¬ 
lines.  Piles  of  wordage  in  newspapers  are 
feature  stuff  that  can  be  used  either  to¬ 
morrow  or  week  after  next. 

.All  of  this  should  be  done  over,  not  by  a 
copy  editor  or  some  reformed  drunk  in 
yonder  corner,  but  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part . 

Conditions  for  good  rewritingare  lousy. 
I'll  admit.  The  .American  newsroom  is  a 
snake  pit. 

You're  not  sitting  in  a  silent  room,  drap¬ 
ery  drawn  against  the  date  palms. 

So  you  have  to  pull  a  heavy  curtain  of 
concentration  around  you.  until  distrac¬ 
tions  disappear  in  the  distance. 

It  can  be  done. 

It  takes  an  intensity  of  thought  that 
rarely  is  seen  in  a  cluttered  office  where 
gootEalls  climb  over  desks  simply  because 
they're  there. 

Good  writing,  and  then  rewriting,  is 
twice  as  hard  work  as  the  writing  now 
widely  accepted  in  newsrooms. 

But  you  can  make  Joe  do  his  stulTover 
and  still  be  kind.  Slip  the  old  sauce  to  him. 
Say  look.  Joe.  you  have  the  facts  here,  it's 
pretty  good.  Joe.  but  we've  got  this  prob¬ 
lem.  You've  got  8(K)  words,  and  we've  got 
space  forbOO,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  to 
some  applehead  to  whack  it.  So  go  over 
this  carefully,  Joe.  look  for  fat.  scan  for 
cloudy  phrases,  keep  the  vitals  in  but 
squeeze  them,  give  it  to  me  in  600,  and  you 
may  have  a  prize  winner. 
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Sunday  editor  criticizes 
shape  of  reporter’s  copy 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


"It's  staggering  to  see  some  reporters' 
eopy  in  the  raw  .  .  . 

■'What  a  rough  ride  it  is  lor  our 
editors  .  .  . 

"Getting  the  idea  is  the  cheap  and  easy 
part;  the  problem  is  getting  the  writer  to 
carry  it  out  with  distinction. 

"Kditors  have  a  hell  of  a  job!" 

Familiar  complaints? 

Fhese  comments  come  from  Max  Fran- 
kel.  Sunday  editor  oftheM'U'  York  Times, 
in  reference  to  his  own  involvement  with 
the  Times. 

He's  pretty  upset  that  "Americans can¬ 
not  write."  particularly  those  wanting  to 
write  for  newspapers  and  especially  the 
New  York  Times. 

Frankel  took  out  some  of  his  frustra¬ 
tions  as  an  editor  in  a  speech  he  gave  to  the 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York  City  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  after  a  lasagna  lun¬ 
cheon  at  Mama  Leone's  December  ?i. 

He  became  Times  Sunday  editor  in 
January  1973  after  being  chief 
Washington.  D.C..  correspondent  and 
head  of  the  New  York  l  imes  Washington 
bureau  since  December  1.  1968.  Before 
that  Frankel  had  been  a  Times  White 
House  correspondent  for  two  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Washington  bureau  since 
1961. 

Frankel  Joined  the  I  imes  in  1952.  re¬ 
ported  from  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
1956  revolt,  toured  Siberia  a  few  years 
later  and  was  in  Cuba  in  1961  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

.After  this  impressive  reporting  career  to 
one  of  editing.  Frankel  said  he  became 
"astounded  to  see  the  copy  of  some  of  my 
(Times)  colleagues  before  it  reaches 
print." 

As  Sunday  editor.  Frankel  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  five  sections — arts  and  leisure, 
book  review,  magazine,  travel  and  Week 
in  Review  . 

He  says  it's  a  "a  terrible  temptation  (for 
an  editor)  to  give  in  to  the  same  writerjust 
because  he  can  write,  rather  than  have 
something  useful  to  say." 

Then.  Frankel  said,  there  is  the  danger- 
ing  of  "pandering  to  tastes."  And  some 
w  l  iters,  he  said .  are  committed  to  the  habit 
of  always  being  on  one  side  of  an  issue. 

With  l(K)  news  people  working  for  him. 
Frankel  says  of  his  present  position:  "A 
Sunday  editor  can't  Just  work  one  day  a 
week  or  edit  the  whole  Sunday  paper ...  1 
run  the  stuffings,  the  sections  unique  to 
Sunday.  It's  a  distinct  exercise  in  weekly 
Journalism."  With  the  Job.  he  claims  to 
have  "inherited  an  incredible  amount  of 
newsprint  .  .  .  We've  got  special  interest 
publications  all  in  one  package.”  The  arts 


&  leisure  section,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Sunday  sections,  has  the  support  of  the 
huge  cultural  industry  of  New  York, 
noted  Frankel. 

Frankel  said  he  has  learned  that  all  five 
Sunday  sections  for  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  bear  the  name  of  the  New  York  Times. 
"None  is  free  to  run  off  without  taking 
note  of  that.  Each  of  the  sections  develops 
its  personality  for  highly-sophisticated 
readers  w  ithout  abandoning  the  standards 
of  fairness  and  good  taste." 

He  concluded  that  he  aims  to  help  ele¬ 
vate  the  standards  of  Journalism.  "If  we 
abuse  the  pow  er  (to  elevate  the  standards 
of  Journalism),  no  amount  of  speechmak¬ 
ing  can  help." 

$1,6()0,(M)()  lo  freelancers 

In  a  qiiestion-and-answer  session. 
Frankel  said  the  Times  spends  SI  .2()().()0() 
a  year  on  freelance  articles  and  $400,000 
for  photography  and  art  work.  Between 
1 5*7?  to  2(V/f  of  that  goes  to  Times  em  ployes 
w  ho  freelance  for  the  Times.  Regular  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  magazine  get  SI. 000  an 
article,  with  a  guarantee  against  resale. 
Shorts  and  reprints  merit  less  pay.  Those 
who  do  book  reviews,  he  said,  are  paid 
SI 50.  plus  the  book.  .Articles  in  arts  and 
leisure  and  travel  sections  go  for  S2(K)  to 
S250.  with  SI 25  to  SI 50  for  short  essays. 

Of  deadlines  for  the  Sunday  paper. 
Frankel  said  distribution  starts  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Monday  at  noon,  he  said,  is 
the  absolute  lockout.  The  average  piece 
takes  two  to  three  months,  but  Frankel 
added.  "Sometimes  we  have  slapped 
pieces  in  a  week." 

Every  month,  he  said  he  gets  a  special 
list  that  is  a  combination  of  forthcoming 
events,  with  biographies  and  anniver¬ 
saries  of  people  and  events.  Sometimes 
stories  develop  out  of  that  list.  The  "five 
years  after  Chappaquidick"  story  came 
out  of  that  list,  he  said. 

Frankel  said  that  859f  of  what  the  Times 
prints  originates  “in  house"  at  the  Times. 
He  w  ishes  more  writers  outside  the  Times 
would  bring  more  ideas  in.  "Many  writers 
will  contribute  ideas,  but  some  don't  fit 
into  our  agenda.” 

The  Sunday  audience,  he  said,  consists 
of  a  third  in  the  city .  another  third  within  a 
l(X)-mile  radius  and  the  rest  beyond  that. 
Thus,  "to  serve  our  readers.”  said  Fran¬ 
kel.  stories  are  included  of  interest  to 
everyone  with  specific  interests. 

It's  a  unique  blend  of  material,  he  said, 
with  a  collaboration  of  staff  and  outside 
writers. 

Discussing  the  change  in  the  arts  and 
leisure  section  that  resulted  in  a  detailed 
guide  to  all  the  arts  that  "snakes”  through 
the  section.  Frankel  said,  "We're  still 
wrestling  with  that  problem.”  The  change 
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to  the  guide  "costs  the  fimes  $250,000  a 
year."  Someone  asked  about  the  special 
musical  recordings  section,  and  Frankel 
said.  "When  the  advertising  there  gets  so 
rich  before  Christmas  we  break  it  out  and 
editorially  expand." 

.Another  questioner  criticized  the 
philatery  and  nuismatics  section,  saying  it 
appeared  to  be  a  "rewrite  of  handouts." 
and  Frankel  said.  "Those  people  (writing 
on  stamps  and  coins)  have  heard  from 
me." 

Deaths 

UzM  M  \Ri/.  Sr  .  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  .1.  H.  Zerbey  New  spapers 
and  father  of  LIzal  Martz.  Jr.,  publisher  of 
ihc  Pottsville  {W\.)  Kepiihliedii:  Nov.  27. 

Ri  ru  Howl  I  I  54.  editorial  page  editor, 
Seattle  Post-hitelliiteneer,  Nov.  IS. 

Viol, A  Ri  1)01  i>ii.  64.  financial  new  s  staff. 
Boston  (ilohe;  Nov.  20. 

.A.  Dan  Gii  i  .  66.  former  police  and 
sports  reporter  for  the  \\ dshini’ton 
Times-Heralil  and  retired  editor  of  the 
Harry  Diamond  Laboratory  newsletter; 
Nov.  16.  *  ■  ■ 

Jui.rs  Hon  MAN,  44.  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  TV  (iniJe  and  former  copyw  riter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News:  November  24  in  a  fire  in  his  home 
after  rescuing  his  wife  and  three  children 
*  *  * 

Sii)  Whippi  K.  85.  retired  reporter  for 
Stars  &  Stripes,  and  former  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard's  Denver  F'xpress.  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
WorUI-Telef>ram  and  reporter  for  United 
Press;  November  10  in  Griesheim.  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Ci.ukman,  55,  formerly  a 
writer  and  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Week  in  Review  section  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Oct.  5. 

%  ♦  * 

CiiARi.Ks  T.  Martin.  60,  Detroit  News 
photographer  for  over  30  years;  recently. 
*  *  * 

Edward  At  .stin.  78.  former  Frederick. 
Okla..  and  Oklahoma  City  newsman,  and 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  San  Dief’o 
Union  andE'vrmVig  Tribune:  December  5. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Lesi  IE  C.  Mac  pherson,  89,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  for  50  years;  November  23. 

*  ♦  * 

Nick  Kenny.  80,  former  New  York 
Mirror  columnist,  pro  football  end  for  the 
New  York  Giants,  songwriter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune;  December  1. 

3jC  *  * 

Leo  E.  Owens,  86,  former  publisher, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer-Press  and 
later  publisher  of  papers  in  Texas  and 
California;  November  30. 
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""Both  the  Reds  and  NAPP 
were  champs  on  our  front  page 
of  October  23.” 


WE  f/.\a\\.ATJ  exqurki* 


When  the  championship  comes  home 
after  a  tough  World  Series,  the  next 
morning  everybody's  looking  at  your 
front  page. 

So  it  had  better  be  good. 

As  it  turned  out  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  page  one  was  a  sell  out  that 
day  so  VP  of  Production  Harry  Browning 
had  a  lot  of  things  to  be  happy  about. 

“We  installed  the  NAPP  photopoly¬ 
mer  system  to  give  us  a  big  boost  in 
production  efficiency','  Harry  Browning 
said.  “But  we  also  wanted  better  re¬ 
production— consistently'.' 

“We  produced  more  than  600  plates 
October  23.  All  of  them,  including  our  big 
World  Series  front  page,  came  through 
with  flying  colors— just  like  the  Reds'.' 


orld's  Greatest 


l»  Thrttmt.* 


^olhiy  IJlr  t  lo  tllrmrl  Thr  tMkful 


^  ^  Browning  said  that  the  low  initial 

1  investment,  minimum  press  changes,  ease 
^  ^rid  speed  of  operation  and  the  dependabil 

/fm  ity  of  the  system  are  all  helping  to  give  the 
^  Enquirer  and  parent  company  Combined 

Enquirer  Production  VP  Harry  Browning,  left,  checks  Communications  Inc.,  a  fast  payback  on 
NAPP  plate  with  En^ravin^  Superintendent  Ered  Marks.  thcir  inVCStmCnt 

“I  don't  see  how  any  other  system  can  have  a  better  return^'  he  said. 

Enquirer  Engraving  Superintendent  Fred  Marks  likes  the  NAPP  system,  too. 
“Can  you  imagine  what  it's  like  working  with  ordinary  tap  water  after  sweating  out 
acids  day  after  day?"  Mr.  Marks  said. 

“Right  up  to  top  management,  we're  all  happy  with  the  results'.' 

NAPP  systems  are  big  winners  with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  over  200  other 
newspapers  from  small  weeklies  to  the  biggest  dailies.  To  find  out  how  to  be 
champions  in  your  league,  call  us  toll-free 


today  at  (800)  854-2860  (in  California  call 
(714)  744-4387  collect),  or  contact  your 
NAPP  representative. 


mi\PR 


Newsroom  system  at  Field 
newspapers  interfaces 
existing  IBM  computers 


Plant  • 
equipment 


Like  all  major  decisions,  the  one  to 
‘‘go  electronic”  in  the  newsrooms  of  the 
Cliic(ii^><}  Siin-Tiines  and  the  Cliicufio 
Daily  News  required  research,  careful 
dissemination  of  information  to  editorial 
staffs,  and  the  best  technology  to  make  it 
work. 

Karly  in  1975.  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher  of 
The  Sun-Times  and  The  Daily  News,  or¬ 
ganized  a  committee  from  the  editorial, 
data  processing,  and  production  depart¬ 
ments.  Heading  the  group  is  Emmett 
Dedmon,  vice  president  and  editorial  di¬ 
rector.  and  Kenneth  R.  Schun  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advanced  systems. 

The  project  is  being  coordinated  by 
Leighton  Mcl.aughlin,  director  of  the 
Daily  News/.Sun-Times  News  Service 
and  editorial  coordinator  for  electronics 
of  the  Field  papers. 

The  committee's  first  responsibility 
was  to  plan  the  steps  in  the  program  and 
to  assure  editorial  staff  involvement. 
Late  in  June,  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
two  Field  papers  were  invited  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  committee.  Dedmon  an¬ 
nounced  target  dates;  a  decision  on 
which  system  to  use  by  Oct.  1;  comple¬ 
tion  of  physical  plan  for  the  newsrooms 
and  installation  of  a  test  system  early  in 
1976;  complete  installation  up  and  run¬ 
ning  by  early  1977. 

Staff  suggestions 

Dedmon  explained  that  the  new  all- 
electronic  system  continues  to  allow  re¬ 
porters  to  report,  writers  to  write,  and 
editors  to  edit.  The  functions  are  the 
same;  the  tools  would  be  different.  In  the 
long  run,  he  summed  up.  the  newspapers 
will  have  better  tools  and  cleaner  copy. 

Staff  members  were  asked  for  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions,  and  15.  not  on 
the  committee,  wrote  extensive  memos. 
Many  more  made  valuable  verbal 
suggestions. 

Since  The  Sun-Times  and  The  Daily 
News  are  competing  newspapers,  provi¬ 
sions  were  made  to  divide  the  system 
electronically  in  two  parts.  Also,  seven 
increasing  levels  of  access  are  possible  in 
the  system,  with  only  those  authorized 
able  to  get  into  each  level  and  the  ones 
below  it.  Only  the  seventh  level,  which 
will  manage  the  entire  system,  will  be 
able  to  see  the  files  of  both  papers. 

Atex  Corp.,  of  Bedford.  Mass.,  was 
chosen  after  a  six-month  study. 

Using  a  computer-driven  system,  re¬ 
porters  will  type  their  stories  on  video 
display  terminals  (VDT)  which  display 
the  text  as  the  story  is  written.  Editors 
can  then  call  up  the  stories — using  a  slug 
of  up  to  nine  letters — on  their  VDT  ter¬ 


Field  Newspapers  electronic  editing  system 


minals  and  edit  them  electronically. 
When  the  stories  are  edited,  they  will  be 
released  from  the  editing  system  and 
transmitted  electronically  to  the  news¬ 
papers'  Autologic  APS-4  photo  typeset¬ 


the  system  at  any  time,  and  it  will  be 
assigned  a  slug  just  like  the  w  ire  stories. 
An  editor  may  use  his  VDT  to  review  a 
directory  of  syndicate  material,  wire  or 
local  stories  at  any  time. 


ters. 

Hard  copy  of  any  material  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  printed  out  as  required.  Wire 
service  and  syndicated  copy  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  directly  into  the  system,  where  it 
can  be  edited  on  the  VDT's.  The  wire 
services  received  by  the  Field  Newspap¬ 
ers  come  in  5.  6  and  S  level  codes  with 
transmission  rates  varying  from  45  to 
1050  baud. 

Incoming  stories  will  be  directed  to  the 
appropriate  department  by  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  header.  Stories  carrying  “f  and 
“s"  identifiers,  for  example,  in  the 
header  will  go  respectively  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  sports  departments. 

Directories  of  the  wire  stories  will  be 
generated  by  the  system,  as  well  as  one- 
and  three-line  abstracts  of  the  stories. 

The  system  will  use  the  wire  service 
header  format  developed  by  the  AN  PA 
to  identify  and  route  stories.  Wire  ser¬ 
vice  input  will  be  stored  for  at  least  24 
hours,  and  the  system  will  alert  the  wire 
editor  daily  of  any  stories  due  to  be  killed 
so  that  they  may  be  retained,  if  desired. 

Syndicated  copy  in  scannable  form 
will  be  entered  into  the  system  through 
an  optical  character  reader  (OCR).  The 
OCR  will  accept  ‘Courier  12'  typeface. 
Syndicated  material  may  be  entered  into 


Reporters  terminal 

The  reporters  terminal  is.  so  far.  un¬ 
ique  to  The  Sun-Times  and  The  Daily 
News.  The  VDT  will  display  18  lines  of 
text,  60  characters  long,  with  three  lines 
devoted  to  the  header. 

The  reporters  keyboard — and  the 
editors,  for  that  matter — was  designed 
by  the  people  who  will  use  it.  Field 
Newspapers  personnel,  most  of  them 
from  the  editorial  departments. 

Sun-Times  rewrite  man  Hugh  Hough 
and  assistant  copy  desk  chief  Thomas 
Mofi'ett.  and  Daily  News  assistant  city 
editor  Dennis  Sodomka  and  news  editor 
James  Fabris  were  among  those  who 
contributed  to  the  design. 

The  reporter  terminal  will  have  nearly 
as  many  editing  functions  as  most  editor 
terminals;  it  will  define  unlimited  text 
blocks,  paragraphs,  lines  and  words.  It 
will  copy,  move  and  delete  any  defined 
text.  Its  screen  will  display  text  in  any  of 
seven  distinguishable  modes,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  inserting  notes  into  copy,  creat¬ 
ing  italic,  bold  or  normal  type,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  editorial  changes 
and  original  copy. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  34) 
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(Continued  from  pane  33) 

It  will  overstrike,  erase  and  create  an 
unlimited  number  of  fractions.  It  will 
produce  any  pi  characters  in  the  type- 
font.  print  out  hard  copy,  merge  stories 
permit  scrolling  and  paging  through 
copy,  among  other  functions. 

The  editors  VDT  will  display  2.^  lines 
of  text,  three  devoted  to  headers  or  slug 
lines.  It  has  all  the  functions  of  the  repor¬ 
ters  terminal  and  the  additional 
capacities  of  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion;  writing  and  counting  heads  in  an 
eighth  display  mode:  changing  column 
width  and  depth;  paging  through  direc¬ 
tories;  comparing,  in  sequence,  edited 
and  unedited  versions  of  the  same  story; 
and  in  some  two-screen  and  possibly 
three-screen  configurations,  comparing 
different  wire  ser\ices  versions  of  the 
same  story. 

fhe  system  will  also  allow  editors  to 
send  messages  and  transfer  stories  from 
one  terminal  to  another  and  to  look  at 
any  material  their  access  level  permits. 

Operational  24  h«»urs 

The  editing  system  will  he  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  newsrooms  and. 
therefore,  must  be  operational  24  hours. 
7  days  a  week.  The  terminals  will  be 
clustered  around  control  computers  but 
distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a 
control  unit  fails,  not  all  the  terminals  in 
a  given  department  will  go  down,  l  or 
example,  all  of  the  terminals  in  a  sports 
department  would  be  wired  to  three  or 
four  terminal  control  units  so  that  if  a 
control  unit  were  to  go  down,  the  sports 
department  w  ould  only  lose  '  >  or  ‘  4  of  its 
total  terminals. 

Maintenance  will  be  provided  on  a 
continuous  basis  by  Field  Newspapers 
personnel,  after  training  by  .Atex. 

The  .^tex  System  will  be  configured 
with  a  minimum  of  1(X)  reporters  termi¬ 
nals  and  .‘>0  editors  terminals.  .Additional 
terminals,  both  reporters  and  editors, 
will  be  added  to  the  system  as  required. 


Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram,  the  reporters  terminals  will 
be  attached  to  the  Atex  repi>rter  terminal 
control  computers  (RTCC).  These  are 
mini-computers  which  control  the  com¬ 
munication  to  and  from  the  reporters 
terminals  with  a  working  memory  of  2.5 
million  characters.  Also  attached  to  each 
RTCC  will  be  a  Model  40  desk-top  hard 
copy  printer. 

Initially,  four  RTCC  computers  will  be 
installed  with  25  reporters  terminals  at¬ 
tached  to  each,  with  a  fifth  RTCC  as  a 
spare.  The  RTCC  is  capable  of  handling 
up  to  32  reporters  terminals,  providing 
ample  room  for  system  growth. 

The  .Atex  editors  terminals  are  clus¬ 
tered  around  an  editing  terminal  control 
computer  (KTCC).  The  editors  terminal 
control  computer  also  has  a  Model  40 
hard-copy  printer  and  a  working  disk 
file,  this  one  capable  of  holding  12.5  mill¬ 
ion  characters. 

The  Field  Newspapers'  system  envi¬ 
sions  four  F.TCC's.  two  of  w  hich  have  12 
editing  terminals  and  the  other  two  13 
editing  terminals,  making  a  total  of  50. 
There  will  also  be  one  spare  ETCC. 

Systems  manager  computer 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  the  Atex 
Systems  Manager  Computer.  This  com¬ 
puter  w  ill  maintain  the  master  data  base 
disk  of  25  million  characters  and  control 
all  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  terminals 
and  the  output  lines  for  typesetting. 

Next  to  the  Systems  Manager  Compu¬ 
ter  will  be  an  identical  computer  for  back¬ 
up.  All  of  the  input  and  output  lines 
from  the  Systems  Manager  Computer 
will  also  be  wired  into  the  backup  com¬ 
puter.  and  it  will,  therefore,  duplicate  all 
of  the  transactions  occurring  in  the  Sys¬ 
tems  Manager  Computer,  including  re¬ 
cording  incoming  wire  copy.  The  backup 
data  base  will  be  maintained  on  a  real 
time  basis  making  immediate  backup 
available  should  the  Systems  Manager 
Computer  or  its  master  data  base  fail. 

The  master  data  base  will  contain  all 
copy  handled  by  the  editing  system.  The 
Systems  Manager  Computer  will  handle 
the  routing  of  all  the  copy  being  transfer- 
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red  between  the  terminals  and  the  data 
base. 

The  Systems  Manager  Computer  and 
the  backup  will  be  wired  to  the  IBM 
System/7  computer,  which  is  the  front 
end  of  the  IBM  370  composition  system. 
The  Sun-Times  and  The  Daily  News 
have  two  IBM  System/7  computers,  one 
for  backup.  The  System/7  computers  w  ill 
handle  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  .Atex 
System,  as  well  as  the  traffic  from  the 
optical  character  readers  and  to  the  APS 
typesetting  photounits.  In  this  configura¬ 
tion  the  System/7  computer  is  acting  the 
role  of  a  ‘‘traffic  cop.”  passing  messages 
or  data  from  one  system  to  another. 

A  magnetic  tape  drive  will  be  located 
on  the  Atex  System.  Output  for  the  .APS 
photounits  may  be  written  on  tape,  thus 

I  providing  a  backup  path  to  the  APS  in 
the  event  the  IBM  system  is  down. 

In  addition,  each  version  of  a  story,  as 
it  passes  through  the  editing  cycle,  will 
be  copied  on  the  tapes,  providing  a  jour- 
i  nal  of  each  day's  transaction  for  histori- 
■  cal  record  and  an  audit  trail  of  editing. 
The  system  is  capable  of  performing 
basic  type  composition:  hyphenation  and 
justification;  sports  tabular  matter; 
weather  temperature  tables;  business  fi¬ 
nancial  charts;  etc.  When  extremely 
complex  matter  must  be  set.  an  IBM 
’  PRINTEXT  composition  program  will 
‘  be  used. 

s  System  7  computers 

The  MGD  optical  character  readers 
are  connected  to  the  System/7  computers 
for  reading  classified  ad  order  informa- 
X  tion  into  the  Classified  System  running  in 
'■  the  IBM  370  computer.  These  same 
OCR's  will  be  used  to  input  syndicated 

II  material  into  the  Atex  System.  When 
syndicated  material  is  received  by  the 
System/7  computer,  it  will  transmit  that 

P  information  to  the  .Atex  System.  This 
il  transmission  line  will  look  to  the  .Atex 
P  System  as  a  wire  service  line  does.  The 
r  Atex  wire  service  program  will  handle 
this  line,  building  a  queue  of  the  syndi- 
II  cated  material  with  its  associated  direc- 
e  tory. 

e  The  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News 
Service  w  ill  be  edited  and  transmitted  by 
a  combination  of  the  Atex  and  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems.  Browsing  through  the  files,  ex¬ 
tracting  and  creating  News  Service 
stories  will  be  accomplished  by  the  News 
Service  editor  on  the  Atex  System.  .A 
special  queue  will  be  established  in  the 
Atex  System  to  which  stories  for  the 
wire  will  be  sent.  The  Atex  System  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  transmit  stories 
out  onto  the  wire,  so  these  wire  service 
stories  will  be  sent  over  to  the  IBM 
System/7  computer.  The  News  Service 
will  be  transmitted  at  74.2  baud  to  its  I  IS 
clients  by  the  System/7  computer. 

The  IBM  370  computer  system  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintaining  the  master  data 
base  files.  These  disk  files  will  store  all  of 

_  (Continued  on  pane  36 ) 
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the  data  being  sent  to  and  from  the  edit¬ 
ing  system.  These  flies  can  be  used  for 
retrieval  and  re-transmission  in  the  event 
that  either  the  Atex  System  is  down  or 
the  APS  photounits  are  inoperative. 

A  study  of  The  Sun- Times  and  The 
Daily  News  newsrooms  showed  the 
maximum  typewriter  use  to  be: 

•  Sun-Times  peak  =  SO  at  4:00  PM 
Wednesday 

•  Daily  News  peak  =  75  at  3:(K)  PM 
Wednesday 

•  Combined  peak  at  .3:00  p.m. 

Wednesday  153 

•  Executives  3 

•  Spares  b 

A  further  look  at  the  newsrooms  re¬ 
vealed  (he  possibility  of  some  terminal 
sharing  between  newspaper  departments 
and  reporters,  and  that  the  terminal  use 
between  reporters  and  editors  was  about 
two  to  one.  The  reporter  to  editor  ratio 
on  both  papers  is  higher  than  that,  hut 
most  editors  need  a  terminal  almost  all 
the  time,  and  reporters  only  part  of  the 
time. 

Thus,  two  types  of  terminals  in  the 
following  numbers  will  he  installed,  with 
the  capacity  to  expand: 

•  Elditors  Terminals  .50 

•  Reporters  Terminals  100 


apprehensive 
about  VDT/OCR 
systems? 

We  specialize  in  training  rather  than 
orientation. 

Our  professional  training  can  enable 
you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  new 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  past  seven  years  Ad¬ 
vanced  Keyboarding  Systems  has 
conducted  training  programs  ranging 
from  current  inhouse  systems  to  con¬ 
version  from  one  production  sys¬ 
tem  to  more  sophisticated  computer 
bosed  endeavors. 

Our  experience  with  VDT  and  OCR 
as  a  means  of  accurate  input  is  well 
worth  investigation.  For  additional 
information  and  reference  write  or 
call: 

Scott  Leonard 
Executive  Vice  President 

Advanced  Keyboarding  Systems 

Division  of  Advanced  Computer  Techniques  Corp. 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212-421-4308 
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A  copy  flow  study  was  also  made  to 
determine  the  storage  capacity  needed. 
Two  assumptions  were  made:  first,  that 
locally  produced  and  syndicated  copy 
will  be  stored  in  the  system  for  a  week; 
second,  that  wire  copy  will  be  purged 
every  24  hours. 

Some  wire  copy  will  be  saved  and 
some  local  and  syndicate  copy  will  move 
through  the  system  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  a  week.  However,  most  wire 
copy  will  be  purged.  What  is  saved  will 
be  accommodated — along  with  notes,  in¬ 
complete  stories  and  overnight  stories — 
in  the  space  made  available  by  assuming 
storage  of  all  local  and  syndicate  copy 
for  a  week.  In  addition,  each  story  will 
be  copied  on  a  second,  safety  file  of  the 
same  size  as  the  main  file,  to  prevent  loss 
due  to  subsystem  failure. 

The  main  storage  requirements  are: 

•  Local  queues  (1  wk) 

7,300.0(K)  characters 

•  Wire  copy  (24  hrs) 

6.80().(KK) 

•  Syndicate  Copy  ( 1  wk) 

5(K)dHK) 

^  Total  I4.6(M).0(K)  characters 
•  (equiv.  2.4(K).00()  words) 

These  numbers  must  be  doubled  to  in¬ 
clude  the  safety  file  and  determine  total 
storage. 

The  study  allowed  determination  of 
peak  typesetting  loads,  which  are: 

•  Sun-Times — Friday  6:00  PM 

1 13  char/sec.  max. 

•  Daily  News — Friday  12:30  PM 

69  char/ sec.  max. 


•  Combined — Friday  6:00  PM 

1 19  char/sec.  max. 
The  typesetting  program  runs  at  l.(KK) 
characters  per  second,  so  it  should  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  meet  any  peak. 

In  addition  to  Dedmon.  Schurr  and 
McLaughlin,  other  committee  members 
are;  Ralph  Otwell.  managing  editor  of 
The  Sun-Times;  Donald  Gormley.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Daily  News;  .loe  B. 
McAdams,  vice  president  of  production; 
and  Jack  Ruggles.  assistant  production 
manager.  Serving  in  ex  officio  capacities 
are  l.eo  R.  Ncwcombe.  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  Sun-Times  Editor 
James  Hoge.  and  Daily  News  F^ditor 
Daryle  M.  Feldmeir. 

Committee  members  visited  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  Newsday.  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer.  Washington  Star.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  Papers.  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette.  AN  PA  Research  Institute  Con¬ 
ference  in  Houston.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  Fouisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  and  local  newspaper  plants 
using  electronic  editing  methods.  F!ach 
of  the  visits  produced  new  information, 
and  the  staffs  of  the  host  papers  were 
unfailingly  cooperative. 

Dedmon  called  The  Sun-Times  and 
The  Daily  News  all-electronic  editing 
system  one  of  the  largest  undertakings  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  He  stressed  that 
the  overall  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  news  faster  and  to  give  readers 
better  copy.  “We  think  our  papers  will 
he  more  readable  and  that  we  have 
moved  into  the  mainstream  of  future 
newspaper  production.”  he  added. 


Equipment  people  in  the  news 


Donald  I..  Head  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  engineering  for  Mead  Digital  Sys¬ 
tems.  Head  will  supervise  electronic, 
mechanical,  software  and  systems  en¬ 
gineering  areas  for  the  Mead  Dijit  Ink  Jet 
Imaging  system. 

*  *  * 

(III  Fiscann  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident-marketing  for  Newspaper 
Electronics  Corp.  Fiscano  was  previ¬ 
ously  mid-west  regional  manager  for 
CompuScan. 

sk  *  * 

Donald  .Alecci  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  chief  development  en¬ 
gineer  for  Teleram  Communications. 

Alecci  was  formerly  with  Star  Graphic 

Systems  as  engineering  manager. 

*  *  * 

Edward  A.  klemm,  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager,  type  division  for  Com- 
pugraphic  Corporation.  Klemm  was  pre¬ 
viously  manager  of  market  and  product 
planning  and  has  been  with  the  company 
since  1971. 

*  *  * 

Bryan  E.  Newman  has  joined  Compu- 
graphic  Corporation  as  manager,  market 


and  product  planning.  Prior  to  joining  the 
company.  Newman  was  vicepresident, 
product  planning  for  Addressograph 
Multigraph  Corporation. 

*  %  ^ 

Domenick  J.  Sorto  has  been  named 
systems  specialist.  Northeast  region  for 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems.  Sorto  has  held 
sales  and  support  positions  with  other 
photocomposition  equipment  suppliers. 

Jj:  5k 

Julius  J.  Earkas  has  been  appointed 
product  manager-newspaper  systems  for 
the  Sheridan  division  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Farkas  spent  fourteen  years  with 
Cutler-Hammer,  where  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  marketing  manager,  news¬ 
paper  mailroom  products. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Smallacombe,  president  of 
Tal-Star  Computer  Systems.  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Young  Presidents  Organization  (YPO). 
Members  must  be  under  50  years  of  age 
and  their  companies  must  show  a 
minimum  annual  growth  of  two  million 
dollars. 
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Target:  Handle  tone/line 
combos,  without  strip-in. 

Run  through  film  processor, 
come  out  dry.  Deliver  super 
reproduction  for  making  final 
negatives  for  going  direct  on 
Report;  Powerlith  Contact  performed  all  tasks 
perfectly. 

Chemcoman  John  Shirley  demod  Powerlith 
Contact  Paper  to  Chet  Twiss,  Production  Manager 
of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  Evening  News. 

As  Chet  tells  it;  “I  wanted  convenience  and  ver¬ 


satility  in  a  contact.  VVhen  I  saw  what  Powerlith 
could  do,  I  knew  I  had  the  paper  I  was  looking  for'.' 

Powerlith  Paper:  Convenient.  Versatile.  And 
superbly  retouchable.  Powerlith  has  a  high  con¬ 
trast,  white  background,  semi-matte  surface  that 
takes  any  retouching  technique.  Available  in 
sheets  or  rolls. 

Powerlith  Paper;  Perfect  Performance. 

For  more  details  about  Powerlith  Contact  Paper, 
call  your  Chemcoman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  0?  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen 
Cove,  New  York  11542. 
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Dakota  paper  installs 
new  strapping  unit 

The  Farfio  (N.D.)  Forum,  All  Day  and 
Sunday,  is  the  first  newspaper  to  install 
the  automatic  strapping  machine,  model 
l-MC  APM-2A.  designed  by  FMC  Corp. 

Late  Saturday  evening  and  early  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  the  newspaper's  Sun¬ 
day  editions  are  being  bundled  for  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  56  North  Dakota 
and  22  Minnesota  counties,  the  unit  be¬ 
comes  operational. 

According  to  circulation  manager 
James  J.  Brodigan.  the  Forum's  shrink 
Him  bundle  wrapper  is  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  daily  runs  of  63.500  papers. 
These  come  from  the  press  to  the  wrap¬ 
per  by  way  of  a  programmed  stacker 
which  puts  them  in  bundles  of  a  pre¬ 
determined  count. 

“The  shrink  wrapper  works  line  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  when  papers  have  from  16 
to  76  pages  each  and  can  be  stacked  in 
bundles  which  measure  no  more  than  14" 
high."  Brodigan  said.  "But  it's  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  on  Sunday  when  our  press  run 
goes  to  70.000  papers  that  average  140 
pages  with  inserts.  Fhat  means  we  can 
get  only  about  20  papers  to  a  bundle,  so 
in  addition  to  operating  the  shrink  wrap¬ 
per  at  maximum  capacity,  we  have  to 
augment  it  with  a  backup  system." 

Roll  into  position 

.At  the  Forum,  this  backup  consists  of 
a  portable  FMC  strapping  machine 
equipped  with  poweri/ed  feed  and  dis¬ 
charge  conveyors.  This  equipment  au¬ 
tomatically  applies,  tensions  and  heat 
seals  a  band  of  V2"  \  .024"  polypropylene 
strapping  around  the  middle  of  each 
bundle  of  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  15 
bundles  a  minute. 

fhe  strapper  and  its  conveyors  are 
mounted  on  casters  so  the  system  can  be 
rolled  into  position  when  the  time  comes 
for  it  to  go  to  work,  and  out  of  the  way 
w  hen  the  job  is  done.  Separate  sections 
of  conveyor  also  are  positioned  to 
bypass  the  shrink  wrapper  and  bring 
bundles  from  the  stacker  to  the  strapping 
machine.  On  the  way,  preprinted 
magazine  and  advertising  supplements 
are  inserted  into  each  paper  by  hand,  and 
bottom  and  top  cover  sheets  are  placed 
on  bundles  before  they  reach  the  strap¬ 
per. 

When  a  bundle  moves  into  position  for 
strapping,  it  trips  a  switch  which  stops 
the  conveyors  and  activates  the  strap¬ 
ping  machine.  As  soon  as  the  strap  is 
applied  and  sealed,  the  conveyors  re¬ 
start.  the  completed  bundle  is  discharged 
directly  to  the  loading  dvKk.  and  a  fresh 
bundle  feeds  into  the  machine.  The  en¬ 
tire  cycle  takes  about  four  seconds. 

.A  conventional  APM-2A  machine  has 
a  9"  wide  top  plate  w  hich,  in  the  case  of 
newspapers,  creates  a  dead  space  be¬ 
tween  the  conveyor  ends  that  could  cause 
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bundles  to  hang  up  when  they  stop  for 
strapping.  To  make  sure  this  doesn't 
happen  at  the  Forum.  FMC's  Film  & 
Packaging  Division,  manufacturer  of  the 
strapping  material  and  machine,  mod¬ 
ified  the  top  so  the  ends  of  the  feed  and 
discharge  conveyor  belts  are  within  2' 2" 
of  each  other  at  the  strap  sealing 
mechanism. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
the  attached  conveyor  sections  are 
hinged  at  their  outer  ends  so  they  can  be 
tipped  up  and  away  from  the  strapper  to 
allow  easy  access  to  all  components  for 
cleaning  and  maintenance. 

Brodigan  notes  that  securing  news¬ 
paper  bundles  with  plastic  strapping  has 
several  distinct  advantages  over  wire 
ties,  the  method  formerly  employed  by 
the  paper. 

"For  one  thing."  he  said,  “the  broad. 
Hat  polypropylene  bands  don't  cut  into 
the  papers  even  when  they  are  applied 
with  enough  tension  to  compress  the 
bundles  and  keep  them  intact  through  the 


most  severe  handling.  And  since  the 
plastic  is  somewhat  elastic,  it  stretches 
slightly  when  applied,  then  contracts 
w  hen  bundles  are  compressed  further  by 
stacking  in  our  delivery  trucks  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  tight." 

Easy  strap  removal  is  another  advan¬ 
tage  cited  by  Brodigan.  All  it  takes  is  a 
knife  or  scissors  to  cut  the  bands.  If  a 
carrier  or  dealer  forgets  to  bring  one  of 
these  with  him  w  hen  he  gets  his  papers, 
he  can  open  his  bundles  simply  by  peel¬ 
ing  the  strap  ends  apart  at  the  heat  seal 
joint. 

Finally,  there  are  the  factors  of  cost 
and  reliability.  “The  strapper  with  its 
special  conveyors  and  automatic  con¬ 
trols  cost  us  much  less  than  any  compar¬ 
able  equipment,"  Brodigan  stated. 
“Since  we  purchased  this  system  in  late 
1974.  it  has  gone  through  almost  every 
run  without  a  missed  strap.  We  figure  it 
has  already  paid  for  itself  in  time  and 
material  savings  as  well  as  in  fewer  bro¬ 
ken  bundles. 


DiLitho  system  tested 
at  Chicago  papers 


Little  newsprint  waste  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Chicuffo  Sun-Times  and 
Chicdfio  Daily  News  in  month-long  tests 
of  a  DiLitho  system  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing. 
Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

Lloyd  Swenson,  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  newspapers,  who  has 
been  supervising  the  periodic  tests,  esti¬ 
mated  that  within  4  or  5  press  cylinder 
revolutions  the  type  cleans  up  quickly  as 
the  spray  bar  is  adjusted  to  the  proper 
pressure  and  the  press  cylinders  begin 
revving  up. 

One  of  the  features  of  Ryco's  DiLitho 
System,  according  to  chief  engineer  Tom 
Switall.  is  that  compactness  allows 
mounting  of  the  nozzle  bar  inside  ink 
mist  doors  for  easy  control  and  adjusting 
of  the  equipment. 

The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  tests 
have  been  conducted  on  one  press  unit 
with  letterpress  ink.  The  solution  which 
mixes  with  the  ink  by  use  of  nozzles  con¬ 
sists  of  filtered  tap  water  and  chemicals. 
The  controlled  nozzle  input  transmits  a 
thin  film  of  fountain  solution  on  top  of 
the  ink.  enabling  the  inked  plate  to  easily 
“grab"  the  solution  as  the  press  cylinder 
revolves. 

Ryco  has  been  testing  the  system  for  2 
years  in  its  plant  and  at  various  printing 
plants. 

Switall  explained  that  all  parts  of  the 
system  operate  automatically,  such  as 
decreasing  of  the  water  mist  as  the  press 
reduces  speed  and  reverse  action  as  the 


L-  press  increases  its  revolutions  in  a  matter 
d  of  seconds. 

s  Four  switches  on  the  control  panel  can 
»-  individually  adjust  the  nozzle  mist  in  the 
:.  all-air  pressure  system,  obviating  the 
necessity  of  using  pumps.  These 
switches  can  also  control  mist  from 
j,  one-quarter  to  a  full  page  on  the  web. 
j  The  fountain  solution — water  and 
.j.  chemicals  mixture — are  not  re-circulated 
’j,  through  the  system.  Whatever  residue 
.p  gathers  is  purged  from  the  system  during 
operation.  Switall  explained  that  in  sys¬ 
tems  where  the  fountain  solution  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  re-use  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
paper  lint  pickup  from  the  brush  damp¬ 
ener. 

All  connections  are  easily  removable 
and  Switall  demonstrated  by  loosening 
one  screw  allowing  the  operator  to  get 
inside  the  control  panel  for  any  adjust- 
ments,  including  inserting  a  new  printed 
circuit  panel  if  needed.  All  main  parts  of 
the  system — spray  bar,  nozzles  and  con- 
trol  panel  are  stainless  steel.  Switall  also 
pointed  out  that  no  alcohol  is  used  in  the 
fountain  solution. 

^1  With  the  4  toggle  switch  arrangement 
ly  it  is  possible  to  turn  on  or  off  the  fountain 
cr  solution  by  flipping  one  of  the  switches 
on  the  control  panel,  which  is  located 
■  2  outside  the  press, 
ng  The  Ryco  system  was  ready  on 
schedule,  according  to  vicepresident 
he  Don  Geralds,  who  announced  its  availa- 
as  bility  at  the  first  Dilitho  Users  Group 
ss  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (see  E«&P. 
he  Nov.  22). 
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WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 


Skeist  Laboratories  has  announced  a 
multi-client,  techno-economic  marketing 
study  on  photopolymers.  The  markets 
will  include  printing  plates,  semi¬ 
conductors  and  imaging. 

Subscription  cost  is  S2.MM)  with  addi¬ 
tional  inlormation  available  IVom  com¬ 
pany  at  112  Naylon  .Xve..  Livingston. 
N.J.  07().'I9. 

M(il)  Inidrmation  Product  division  an¬ 
nounces  the  sale  of  the  new  under 
SSO.OOO  Metro-set/2  phototypesetter  to 
the  New  V'ork  I  imes.  1  his  is  the  fourth 
typesetter  sold  to  the  l  imes.  Other  or¬ 
ders  include  two  Metro-set/2  units  for  the 
Hiimihon  (Ont.)  Spedator.  and  a 
Metro-set '2  for  the  lirul^eport  (Conn.) 
Iclciinini-Posl. 

Hie  Telegram- Post  also  purchased  the 
first  (ioss  Metro-set/plus,  which  includes 
wire  service  software,  a  hyphenation  and 
justitlcation  program  and  high  speed  mix¬ 
ing  capabilities.  The  newspaper  also 
purchased  the  Goss  (iraphics  Option  1. 
w  hich  w  ill  enable  the  paper  to  scan,  digi¬ 
tally  store  and  typeset  on  command 
logotypes  in  9  to  72  point  si/es. 

*  *  * 

Dymu  (Graphic  .Systems  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Siantcr  {S.C .)  Daily  Item, 
a  17.100  circulation  p.m.  paper,  for  a 
Dymo'Xylogics  Copy  Processing  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  will  interface  a  .'^2K 
computer  with  9.6  million  characters  of 
moving  head  disc  storage,  three  IXIS 
VDTs.  a  Super  .Alpha  OCR  unit  and  two 
Mark  3  Pacesetters.  Input  will  be  w  ith  10 
Selectric  II  typewriters — eight  for  ed¬ 
itorial  and  two  in  classified. 

*  * 

V  crsalec  announces  a  free  brochure  ti¬ 
tled.  “Three  outputs,  one  machine” 
w  hich  describes  a  hard  copy  output  sys¬ 
tem  that  produces  printout  and  graphics 
on  line  from  computer  and.  on  com¬ 
mand.  hard  copy  from  one  or  more  CR  T 
displays.  Write  company  at  2S05  Bowers 
■Avenue.  Santa  Clara.  California  9.‘'051. 

*  *  * 

Computype  Inc'.,  announces  the 
purchase  of  an  all  on/line  VDT  system  by 
Stauffer  Publications  for  the  8.0(K)  daily 
circulation  Newton  (Kans.)  Kansan. 
This  is  the  second  order  from  Stauffer. 

Lee  Enterprises  has  signed  an  order 
with  Computype  for  four  additional  sys¬ 
tems  bringing  the  total  order  to  six.  The 
new  installations  will  be  at:  Butte 
(Mont.)  Montana  Standard.  Ottiinia 
(Iowa)  Courier,  Kewanee  (111.)  Star 
Courier,  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  limes, 
and  Mnseatine  (lov,a)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Goss  has  announced  the  sale  of  212 
Community  press  units.  The  orders  for 
the  units  represent  both  domestic  and 
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international  transactions  and  64  units 
represent  an  order  placed  by  one  news¬ 
paper  group. 

*  *  * 

\  andersons  Corp.,  will  sell  and  service 
in  the  U..S.  the  new  Monotype/ 
Vandercook  phototypesetting  system. 
The  Monophoto  4(K)-S  unit  is  a  modular 
system  which  sets  .S  to  24  pt.  type,  mix¬ 
ing  all  fonts  and  sizes  in  one  line  and 
takes  6.  7  or  8  level  tape  input  from  jus¬ 
tifying  or  non-justifying  perforators.  Unit 
produces  film  or  paper  products  on  per¬ 
manent  image  emulsions  with  direct  or 
reverse  reading  image. 

*  *  * 

(iraphic  I’riKliicIs  Corp.,  has  shipped 
the  first  of  a  new'  model  ()CR  Teleprinter 
to  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  The 
unit  accepts  five  level,  all  caps,  w  ire  ser¬ 
vice  signals,  and  produces  full  upper- 
lower  case  scannable  copy  with  indents 
to  generate  paragraph  indent  signals. 

i/t  ^ 

(Amoral  Elociric  TermiNet  1200  and 
120  printers  with  a  full  set  of  upper  and 
lower  case  ASCII  characters  are  being 
used  in  systems  designed  by  Neweaxton 
Inc.,  for  typesetting  applications.  Model 
1200  printers  (receive  only)  operate  at 
120  characters  per  second  while  the 
TermiNet  120  line  printers  produce  copy 
at  the  rate  of  240  characters  per  second 
or  up  to  480  cps. 

♦  *  ♦ 

ECRM  announced  the  completion  of 
the  Phase  1  user  test  program  fi  r  the  8400 
Autokon  electronic  laser  process  camera 
at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Teleizram  and 
Gazette.  Phase  II  testing  will  be  done  at 
the  l.awrence  (Mass.)  Eaftle  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Dynio  (iraphic  Systems  has  a  new 
brochure  available  through  DGS  regional 
offices  describing  Mark  1 . 2  and  3  series 
of  Pacesetter  phototypesetters. 

*  *  ♦ 

Vandersons  Corp.,  has  introduced  a 
new  low-cost  full  newspaper  page  proof¬ 
ing  unit.  The  17  x  24.  Vandercook  Posi- 
Proofer  Jr.,  is  a  desk-top  unit  that  will 
pull  a  proof  in  1.^  seconds  for  less  than  8 
cents.  Unit  can  utilize  roll  or  sheet  paper 
and  convert  via  a  button. 

*  ♦  * 

Harris  Corporation  sales  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  not  including  electronic 
typesetters  and  terminals,  was 
$158,000,000.  Although  the  company 
disposed  of  the  money-losing  sheet  fed 
press  lines,  stronger  growth  is  expected 
in  sales  and  profits  in  the  Printing 
Equipment  Group.  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier  E.vpress  is  using  two  Harris  2200 
video  layout  terminals  in  a  system  con¬ 
figuration  which  includes  two  Compu- 
Scan  Alpha  OCR  systems.  Each  system 
consists  of  a  memory  (Scandisc)  unit, 
scanner,  and  a  CRT  readout  unit  on/line 
with  the  2200s. 


Biscayne  .Specialty  Corporation  is  sell¬ 
ing  a  24  hour  clock  for  use  in  computer 
rooms.  The  model  #2000  measures  al¬ 
most  1.5"  across  and  comes  with  a  tuning 
fork  movement  which  maintains  a  2 
sec. /day  accuracy. 

The  unit  operates  one  year  on  a  single 
llashlight  battery  and  costs  under  $40. 

★  *  ♦ 

Collins  Machinery  Corporation  is 
selling:  an  Ultrasonic  unit  for  clean¬ 
ing:  linotype  machine  elements. 
Unit  permits  cleaning:  magrazines 
w’ith  mats  in  place,  escapement 
mechanisms  and  space  bands. 

• 

Gannett  ends  funds 
for  Laser  Graphic 

The  Gannett  Co.,  announced  it  would 
discontinue  funding  of  Laser  Graphic 
.Systems,  which  manufactures  and  sells  a 
laser-based  printing  plate  system  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive,  said.  “Eollowing 
lengthy  field  testing  and  marketing 
analysis,  we  have  concluded  that  prof¬ 
itability  from  the  laser  graph  system  is 
too  uncertain  and  too  far  off  to  warrant 
additional  investment.” 

Gannett's  investment  in  LGS  totals 
$11,500,000.  of  which  $6.0()0.()0()  was 
written  off  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Neuharth  s;  id  the  remainder  will 
be  written  down  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  a 
“conservative  estimate  of  realizable 
value  of  the  residual  assets.”  While  the 
specific  amount  of  the  write-off  has  not 
been  finally  determined.  Neuharth  said. 
Gannett  “still  expects  to  report  earnings 
per  share  between  $1.80  and  $1.85  for 
1975,  as  against  last  year's  $1.58.” 

According  to  a  Gannett  spokesman 
the  company  will  entertain  offers  for  the 
patent  rights  to  the  system  and  will  for  a 
reasonable  time  continue  to  furnish 
plates  for  existing  instalh^lions.  The  only 
non-Gannett  user  of  the  LGS  system  is 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
Group  paper. 

$300,000  expansion 
plans  announced 

New  Westminster  (B.C.)  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  a  29,000  circulation  evening  paper, 
has  announced  a  $300,000  expansion 
project.  The  paper  has  acquired  a  14,800 
square-foot  building  adjacent  to  the 
present  plant  and  will  remodel  it  to 
house  computer  operations,  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  and  maintenance 
operations,  stated  Kenneth  Rystrom, 
managing  editor. 
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Newsprint  increase  of 
$25-a-ton  indicated 

Canadian  newsprint  suppliers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  industry  sources,  are  indicating  to 
U..S.  customers  a  possible  S2.‘'  per  ton 
increase  in  newsprint  for  1976. 

With  the  increase.  30  pound  standard 
newsprint  would  rise  to  $285  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  customers  may  get  a  $15 
increase  which  would  bring  the  price  to 
$260  per  ton. 

Spokesmen  for  several  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  have  hedged  on  direct  confirma¬ 
tion  or  denial  of  the  increase  although 
comments  point  to  reasons  why  an  in¬ 
crease  should  be  expected. 

Two  major  developments  are  in¬ 
tertwined  with  the  possible  increase  in 
1976.  The  first  is  the  present  Canadian 
Federal  Government  price  guidelines 
which  set  a  10  percent  ceiling  on  in¬ 
creases.  Fhe  Canadian  increase  would 
have  to  be  justified  as  a  pass-through  of 
costs  and  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  increase  might  signal  a  pos¬ 
sible  $10  per  ton  of  increased  profit  on 
U.S.  shipments.  Canadian  mills  ship  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  the  I0.2(M).000 
tons  of  rated  capacity  to  the  U.S. 

The  second  development  is  the  ex¬ 
pected  ratification  of  the  contract  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  CanUian  Paperworkers 
Union  and  the  Irving  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  of 
St.  John.  New  Brunswick.  The  two-year 


contract  calls  for  a  2l.39f  wage  increase 
for  the  first  year  w  ith  the  contract  retroac¬ 
tive  to  .April  30.  the  last  contract  expira¬ 
tion  date. 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  a  member  of  the  Tribune  Company 
of  Chicago,  requested  last  w  eek  that  eight 
unions  including  the  CPU.  resume 
negotiations  on  labor  contracts  at  the 
Thorold  newsprint  mill. 

Historically  the  CPU  has  participated 
in  joint  negotiations  where  other  craft 
unions  are  involved  but  the  final  decision 
has  not  been  made  by  CPU.  Approxi¬ 
mately  790  members  are  represented  by 
the  CPU  of  the  total  1.170  w  orkers  at  the 
mill. 

Richard  Hatfield,  premier  of  New 
Brunswick,  has  met  with  industry  leaders 
representing  plants  in  the  province  and 
discussed  resumption  of  production  at  the 
struck  mills. 

There  are  more  than  10  pulp,  paper  and 
specialty  plants  in  the  province  with  three 
major  newsprint  operations  however, 
some  mills  are  still  operating  without  con¬ 
tracts. 


Robert  C.  Harmison  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for  the 
Western  sales  region  by  Automix 
Keyboards.  Harmison  was  previously 
manager,  product  and  program  manage¬ 
ment  at  Singer's  graphic  systems  divi- 


APPOINTMENT  of  John  J.  Hurst  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Hurst  has  been  with  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  for  25  years,  beginning  in  1 950  as 
an  office  boy.  For  the  past  three  years,  he 
has  served  as  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager. 


Robert  A.  McDonald  and  .Antboiiy  P. 
Peri  have  accepted  positions  as  district 
sales  managers  with  Computype,  Inc., 
for  the  N.E.  United  .States  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  United  States  respectively.  Both 
McDonald  and  Peri  were  previously  with 
Hendrix  Electronics. 


For  more  information,  write: 

UOGICON-INTERCOMP 

MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 

24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

(213)  325-6060 

Service  centers  in  ma/or  cities 
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Floppy  disc  interfaced  with  UPl  demand  news 


Malfunctions  in  the  producing  of  a 
daily  newspaper  cause  confusion,  delay 
and  aggravated  tempers.  John  T.  Gibson, 
general  manager  of  the  (Miss.) 

Delta  Demin  rai-Timcs  wanted  to  avoid 
any  such  occurrences. 

So.  approximately  IS  months  ago.  dur¬ 
ing  a  convention.  Gibson  said  he  wanted 
an  on-line  system,  ‘‘but  I  don’t  want  all 
of  my  eggs  in  one  basket." 

A  system  was  designed  and  installed 
by  Shaffstall  Corporation  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Inc.,  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  unit  could  have  a  malfunction  for  a 
short  time  and  not  disable  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem. 

Editing  terminals  and  Shaffstall  MDS 
recording  units  were  installed  about  a 
year  ago  as  a  first  step  in  eliminating 
paper  tape.  I.ocal  news  stories  are 
keyboarded  and  scanned  by  Datatype 
scanners  w  hich  are  inteifaced  directly  to 
the  editing  terminals. 

fhe  typed  copy  is  proofread  and  cor¬ 
rections  noted  on  the  typed  copy  before 
it  is  scanned  into  the  terminal.  After 
scanning,  operators  of  the  scanners  and 
terminals  make  any  corrections  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  output  of  these  terminals  is 
recorded  on  lloppy  discs  by  MDS-3() 
units. 

No  tape  loading 

fhese  discs  are  then  placed  in  the 
MDS-2()  units  located  between  2 
operators.  They  are  cabled  directly  to 
the  photocomposing  machines  which  are 
remotely  started  by  the  operators,  thus 
making  it  only  necessary  for  an  attendant 
to  remove  the  exposed  paper  from  the 
photocomp  machine  and  develop  it.  No 
punched  tape  from  the  terminals  need  be 
carried  and  loaded  into  the  readers  of  the 
photiK'omp. 

The  floppy  disc  used  in  the  MDS  is  one 
of  the  most  inexpensive  methtnls  of  stor¬ 
ing  data.  E’ach  disc  holds  more  than 
2(K).(HK)  characters  and  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  transmitting  data  at  speeds 
up  to  500  characters  per  second,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  type  of  equipment  to  w  hich 
it  is  interfaced. 

MDS  is  designed  in  individual  units, 
either  to  record  or  transmit  data,  and 
may  be  interfaced  to  any  editing  termi¬ 
nal.  photocomp  machine  or  scanner. 
They  are  in  use  in  many  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country  to  record 
data  from  scanners,  terminals,  and  also 
the  slow-speed  wire  service  apparatus. 

The  slow-speed  wire  recording  units 
are  so  designed  that  a  momentary  power 
failure  when  recording  the  wire  will  not 
cause  any  loss  of  information  presently 
recorded  on  the  disc.  The  only  signals 
that  would  be  lost  in  case  of  power  fail¬ 
ure  are  those  few  signals  in  transmission 
during  the  power  failure. 

The  discs  are  usable  over  and  over 
again,  as  old  data  is  erased  only  when 


Initiating  start  of  Demand  Newswire  in 
Greenville,  general  manager  John  T.  Gib¬ 
son  removes  the  first  disc  from  MDS  ASCII 
to  TTS  recording  unit.  The  Delta 
Democrat-Times  thus  became  the  first 
newspaper  to  receive  this  service  without 
the  aid  of  a  computer  for  code  conversion. 


Editing  terminals  and  Shaffstall-MDS  re¬ 
cording  units  which  were  installed  at 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times 
about  a  year  ago  as  the  first  step  in 
eliminating  paper  tape. 

new  data  is  recorded  on  the  discs.  Their 
long  life  makes  the  cost  approximately 
I'r  of  the  cost  of  paper  tape  as  a  data 
storing  medium.  Shaffstall  said. 

The  final  step  of  this  on-line  system 
was  to  add  (in  this  case  the  United  Press 
International  Demand  Newswire)  and 
eliminate  the  mess  of  paper  tape.  Tele¬ 
type  printers.  Teletype  reperforators, 
and  the  pegboard  for  hanging  tape. 

Kliminatvs  Teletypes 

fhe  .A.  B.  Sports  and  Financial  wires 
in  use  by  the  Greenville  newspaper  are 
available  by  telephone  demand  from  the 
UPl  central  computer  in  New  York  City. 
This  eliminates  4  Teletype  printers  and  4 
Teletype  reperforators,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  feet  of  paper  tape  required 
each  day. 

The  Demand  Newswire  is  transmitted 
in  .ASCII  code  at  120  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond.  or  approximately  one  column  of 
news  per  minute.  To  enable  some  news¬ 
papers  to  use  this  demand  wire,  some 
method  of  converting  from  ASCII  to 
TTS  code  is  necessary — either  by  com¬ 
puter  or  other  code  conversion  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Delta  Democrat-Times  is  using  a 
Shaffstall  MDS  designed  for  receiving 
the  ASCII  coded  news  over  the  wire  and 
recording  it  on  the  disc  in  TTS  code.  This 
enables  reading  the  disc  directly  to  a 
photocomp  machine  or  visual  display 
terminal,  making  the  Demand  Newswire 
applicable  to  smaller  newspapers  not 
having  a  computer  for  code  conversion 


When  the  system  was  ready  to  begin 
operating  Gibson  dialed  the  designated 
UPl  New  York  phone  number  and  upon 
receiving  the  answering  signal,  he  de¬ 
pressed  one  of  the  buttons  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  which  connected  the  .Scope  Data 
Keyboard  and  Printer  to  the  telephone 
line.  .After  this  phone  line  connection,  he 
depressed  the  control  key  to  the  Scope 
Data  and  keyboarded  the  number  of  the 
story  desired. 

In  a  few  seconds,  this  story  was  com¬ 
pletely  recorded  in  ITS  code  on  the  disc. 
This  story  was  received  in  approximately 
l/ISth  of  the  time  required  on  the  older 
Teletype  tape  reperforator,  fhis  disc  is 
then  used  in  the  MDS-2()  to  drive  a 
photocomposing  machine  or  to  read  the 
story  onto  a  VDT  screen.  Gibson’s  eggs  ’ 
had  been  separated. 

The  editors  are  reading  these  discs  into 
a  VDT  for  editing,  then  re-recording 
from  the  VDT  on  another  disc  which  is 
used  to  drive  the  photiKomp  machines 
via  cable. 

No  software  is  involved  since  all  oper¬ 
ations  are  contained  in  the  .Shaffstall 
hardware  system. 

Since  installation  of  the  disc  system 
some  discs  with  copy  for  future  use  are 
retained.  The  newswire  system  is  purged 
daily  of  all  spot  and  hard  new  s. 


Reps  appointed 

Charles  T.  Tyler,  president  &  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Peninsula  Newspapers.  Inc.  and 
James  W.  Thorburn.  regional  advertising 
manager  of  Peninsula  Newspapers.  Inc. 
(which  includes  the  Palo  Alto  Hates,  the 
Reilwooil  City  Trihime  and  the  \'alley 
Journal)  announeed  the  appointment  of 
California  Newspaper  Markets.  Inc.  and 
.Allied  Newspapers.  Inc.,  as  their  new 
national  advertising  representative  eltec- 
tive  Januarv  1.  1976. 


Gannett  paper  ceases 

Pacific  Dateline,  a  1 .2(K)-circulation  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaper  in  Quam.  discontin¬ 
ued  publication  November  29  because, 
according  to  publisher  Robert  E.  Udick. 
“the  island  is  just  not  that  interested  in  an 
afterncxm  newspaper."  Udick  said  that 
the  international  and  financial  news  ser¬ 
vices  and  certain  features  of  Dateline  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  2().0(X)-circulation 
morning Daily  News.  Both  news¬ 
papers  are  owned  by  Gannett  Co..  Inc. 


John  L.  Boyd,  formerly  MGD’s 
vicepresident-engineering,  has  been 
named  vicepresident-research  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  MGD’s  Information 
Products  Division.  Richard  M.  Segel  has 
been  named  MGD  vicepresident¬ 
engineering. 
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There  are 
more  than  3000 


Varisystems  keyboards 
in  use  throughout 
imi  the  world 


Vari  Composer  I 


That’s  one  good  reason  to  put  your 
money  on  Varisystems  the  next  time 
you  buy  a  composing  and  editing  key¬ 
board.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  photo¬ 
typesetter  you’re  using  —  one  of  our 
keyboards  can  run  it. 


The  most  advanced  keyboard 
system  with  floppy 
disk  storage. 


Varicomp  1100 

Our  most  economical  key¬ 
board.  Drives  any  TTS  Coded 
phototypesetter. 


Varicomp  2000 

A  basic  composing  keyboard 
that  can  expand  to  meet 
future  needs. 


Here’s  another  good  reason. 
Whether  you  need  the  simplest,  non¬ 
counting  keyboard  or  a  sophisticated, 
computerized  composing  system, 
Varisystems  makes  models  to  meet 
any  or  all  of  your  requirements. 

Need  another  reason?  Varisystems 
provides  you  with  a  complete  line  of 
peripherals  including  magnetic  card 
units,  single  and  dual  tape  cassette 
drives,  floppy  disk  drives  and  digital 
displays.  And,  we  have  available  a 
large  library  of  software,  such  as 
classified  ad  and  text  editing  pro¬ 
grams,  that  lets  you  get  the  most 
efficient  performance  from  your 
equipment. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
our  keyboards,  peripherals  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Our  local  distributor  will  be 
happy  to  set  up  a  demonstration. 
There  are  Varisystems  Distributors 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  in  87  countries  around  the  world. 
Send  your  request  to  Varisystems 
Corp.,  80  Skyline  Drive,  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11803. 


CORPORATION 
80  SKYLINE  DRIVE,  PLAINVIEW,  N.Y  11803 


Varicomp  2100 

Outstanding  for  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  and  economy. 


Varicomp  2200 

Full  function  editing  keyboard, 
ideal  for  newspaper,  text  and 
catalog  composing. 


Varicomp  3000 

A  sophisticated  composing 
keyboard  with  minicomputer 
control. 


Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

blacks  out 


Something  New  . . .  (No.  501) 


abduction 

A  Missouri  newspaper  cared  enough 
about  the  safety  of  two  teenage  girls  to 
lose  a  story. 

Ihe  Sprinfificld  (Mo.)  LctiJcr  ami 
I'rcss  and  the  Daily  Sews  did  not  report 
November  2.''  the  most  important  local 
news  story  of  the  day — a  kidnap-ransom 
story.  Kidnapings  and  ransom  demands 
were  unusual  too.  in  that  Southwest  Mis¬ 
souri  city  of  I20.(K)().  No  such  happening 
had  occurred  there  before  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  not  since  I9I7. 

I  he  local  radio  stations  and  television 
stations,  however,  carried  the  story 
when  the  news  broke  over  the  police 
teletype.  There  was  a  news  Hash  at  4:.^0 
p.m.  and  the  story  on  the  prime  time  b 
o'clock  news. 

The  newspaper,  meanwhile,  despite  a 
delayed  deadline  of  almost  midafter¬ 
noon.  was  being  delivered  with  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  kidnap-ransom  calls  and  the 
reunion  of  the  two  teen  age-girls  with 
their  parents. 

The  two  teenagers  had  been  missing 
for  1 9  hours.  They  were  leaving  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  at  9  p.m.  Monday  (II-24) 
when  they  said  they  were  accosted  by  a 
young  woman  who  asked  for  help. 

At  II  p.m..  a  young  man  telephoned 
the  parents,  demanded  a  ransom  of 
$.‘'.(KK).  and  threatened  to  kill  the  girls  if 
the  police  were  notilled. 

.Shortly  after  S  the  next  morning,  a 
newspaper  reporter  walked  into  police 
headquarters.  The  young  man  had  been 
on  the  police  heat  for  only  about  a  year. 
He  sensed,  however,  that  something  un¬ 
usual  was  happening.  When  he  talked 
with  his  city  editor  at  S:35.  he  told  his 
editor  about  the  case. 

“We're  the  only  ones  who  know  about 
it,"  he  said.  He  was  told  to  stay  with  the 
detectives  and  to  keep  the  new's  desk 
informed,  that  someone  else  would  com¬ 
plete  his  usual  routine.  .At  half-hour  in¬ 
tervals.  he  called  with  more  details. 

In  the  newsroom,  other  reporters 
searched  the  morgue  for  information 
about  the  two  girls  and  checked  out  de¬ 
tails  on  the  half-hour  calls.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  production 
and  circulation  departments  for  a  de¬ 
layed  issue  if  the  safety  of  the  two  girls 
could  be  assured.  Special  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  readied  and  were  indi¬ 
cated  on  a  revised  dummy  sheet. 

The  delayed  deadline  came.  As  there 
was  no  news  about  the  safety  of  the  two 
girls,  the  story  was  not  printed. 

Next  morning,  the  paper  carried  the 
official  story  and  additional  details.  It 
remained,  however,  for  the  afternoon 
paper  to  print  “The  Story  Behind  the 
'Scoop'  We  Didn't  Print  .  .  .'' 


Seen  any  new  usages  around  lately?  Cm 
piihlic  has  migrated  from  the  world  of 
finance,  where  it  meant  to  olTer  in  the 
market  shares  of  stock  formerly  held  in  a 
close  corporation.  Considering  what  the 
stock  market  has  taken  from  the  public,  it 
seems  only  fair  that  people  should  take  go 
pahlic.  and  whatever  else  they  can  get. 
from  the  market.  Now  the  expression  is 
being  w  idely  used  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
disclosure  of  some  fact  that  was  formerly 
kept  private. 

I  have  noticed,  too.  that  health  ser¬ 
vices.  especially  those  provided  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  now  often  become  health  deliv¬ 
ery  serviees  when  referred  to  in  the  press. 
How  did  delivery  get  mixed  up  in  this?  it 
is  enough  to  make  one  wonder  whether 
United  Parcel  has  somehow  got  into  the 
act  of  providing  health  care.  Well, 
whether  or  not.  let  us  hope  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  is  kept  out  of  it,  or 
the  service  will  never  arrive. 

Then  there's  trade-off,  w  hich  I  did  not 
become  aware  of  until  recently.  But  appa¬ 
rently  it  has  been  around  for  a  while,  as 
evidenced  by  its  presence  in  The  Barn¬ 
hart  Dietionary  of  Sew  Bni,:lish  Sinee 
1963.  That  dictionary's  oldest  citation, 
however,  comes  from  an  issue  of  Time 
published  as  recently  as  1970.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  trade-off  is  inescapable:  an  ex¬ 
change.  arrangement,  bargain.  It  has  no 
evident  advantage  over  simply  a  trade  or 
an  e.\ehani,;e,  but  something  about  it  ob¬ 
viously  has  caught  the  public  fancy. 

One  of  the  newest  of  vogue  expres¬ 
sions.  1  w  ould  guess,  is  bottom  line,  obvi¬ 
ously  borrowed  from  the  balance  sheet, 
and  used  for  onteome,  result,  payoff. 


The  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
lelej’iam  converted  to  offset  printing 
November  1 1  with  the  Harris  16.M)  press. 

Ihe  22,000  circulation,  evening  and 
Sunday,  paper  also  changed  its  style  and 
make-up  at  the  time  of  conversion  to 
KHTr  photocomposition. 

A  new.  I2.(M)()  square  foot  production 
plant  was  added  to  the  newspaper's 
.30.000  square  foot  building.  The  new 
facility  houses  the  camera  and  platemak¬ 
ing  equipment,  an  addition  to  the  mail- 
room  and  the  five  unit  Harris  16.M)  with 
reels,  tension  and  pasters. 

The  newspaper's  $2,(KK).(KX)  plus  ex¬ 
pansion  program  included  the  purchase 
of  two  ECRM  scanners,  a  Spartan  Hi 
Chemco  camera,  Nuarc  and  National 
plate  making  equipment.  Seven  pieces  of 
Compiigraphic  equipment — two  ACM 


enhnination.  Trade-off  \s  in  the  Barnhart 
v  olume,  but  neither  go  p»/7//c  noi  bottom 
line  is.  The  interesting  thing  to  me  about 
these  terms  is  that  all  of  them  have  been 
adopted  from  the  world  of  commerce. 
Whether  this  represents  a  trend  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  of  economic  stress  1 
leave  to  the  reader  to  ponder.  Wayward 
Words. 

No  greater  injustice  has  ever  been  done 
in  the  world  of  words  than  the  use  of 
hiteh,  hitehy,  hitehyness  to  denote  ill  na¬ 
ture.  Any  dog  ow  ner,  and  for  that  matter 
any  dog  observer,  knows  that  the  qual¬ 
ities  described  by  these  terms  as  applied 
to  women  are  unknow  n  among  dogs. 

True,  a  dog  may  be  mad.  or  vicious,  but 
w  ho  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of  one  that 
showed  the  peculiar  inherent  meanness 
for  its  own  sake  that  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  call  a  woman  a  bitch? 

As  a  dog  lover.  I  have  long  believed 
that  this  would  be  a  better  world  if.  on  the 
w  hole,  people  were  more  like  dogs.  When 
kindly  treated,  and  often  even  when  not. 
they  show  a  devotion  and  loyalty  that  the 
human  race  might  well  aspire  to.  The 
misapplication  of  hiteh  and  its  analogues 
to  people  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
immoral  principle  of  “give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  and  hang  him." 

*  *  * 

Among  the  things  1  gave  thanks  for  on 
Thanksgiving,  after  having  pawed 
through  some  old  files,  is  that  “tell  it  like 
it  is"  has  faded  from  the  scene,  let  us  hope 
forever.  So  have  “put  it  all  together." 
“blow  my  mind."  “right  on."  and  “A- 
OK." 


9()00s.  two  Unified  Composers,  two  2414 
Videosetters  and  a  72(K) — make  up  the 
photocomposition  department. 

Publisher  Jim  Allison,  Jr.  said, 
“reader  acceptance  of  our  new  format 
and  style,  plus  the  superb  quality  of  our 
printing,  is  amazing  and  we're  gratified 
with  the  changes.  We  think  our  new 
make-up  gives  us  the  best  looking  news¬ 
paper  anywhere." 

Style  and  make-up  changes  were  de¬ 
signed  by  an  independent  consultant. 
Jack  Frost  of  Westport,  Conn. 

"Frost  has  provided  us  with  a  creative 
style  that  appeals  to  the  reader,"  Allison 
stated.  “We  have  felt  that  many  news¬ 
papers  have  forgotten  the  reader  in  the 
last  few  years  in  their  efforts  to  conserve 
newsprint  and  we  didn't  want  to  fall  into 
that  rut” 


Offset  conversion  joined  with  new  format 
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ADVERTISING 

5-year  campaign  to  educate 
public  on  economic  system 


By  Barton  A.  Cummings 

Chairman/executive  committee 
Compton  Advertising  Inc. 

The  Advertising  Council  has  received 
numerous  suggestions  over  the  years  to 
develop  and  conduct  a  public  service 
communications  campaign  to  create  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
economic  system. 

These  requests  have  come  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  Council  from  educators, 
government  officials,  business  leaders 
and  organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  in  speeches  and  writings  by  a 
variety  of  leaders  who  believe  that  the 
system  is  not  properly  understood. 

Research  findings  by  many  of  the 
well-known  research  organizations  have 
substantiated  this  feeling  about  the  lack  of 
know  ledge  by  the  American  people  of  all 
walks  of  life  concerning  our  economic 
system. 

In  response  to  all  the  requests  that  the 
board  of  The  Advertising  Council  had  in 
the  past,  the  board  of  The  Advertising 
Council  approved  the  project  as  a  major 
campaign.  At  this  same  board  meeting, 
Comptevn  .Advertising  was  appointed  as 
the  volunteer  task  force  agency  to  de¬ 
velop  a  campaign. 

1  then  asked  the  Compton  research  de¬ 
partment  to  prepare  and  pre-test  an 
open-end  research  study  so  that  if.  as.  and 
when  The  Advertising  Council  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  project  and  appointed  Comp¬ 
ton  to  handle  it,  we  would  be  ready  to 
move  quickly.  Approval  and  appointment 
of  Compton  as  the  volunteer  agency  oc¬ 
curred  on  October  23.  1974. 

The  research  went  into  the  field  in 
mid-November  and  was  completed  by 
mid-December. 

Our  purpose  was  to  describe  and  di- 
mensionaliz.e  in  depth  the  public's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  attributes  of  the  American 
economic  system  and  the  public's  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  principles  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  operation. 

The  study  was  done  in  two  phases. 
First  of  all,  a  survey  among  the  general 
population  through  a  national  area  proba¬ 
bility  sample  of  almost  two  thousand 
adults  IS  years  of  age  and  older.  This  was 
a  cross-section  of  the  population  of  the  48 
contiguous  states.  A  probing  open-ended 
questionnaire  was  used.  Interviews  aver- 

( Excerpts  from  an  address  made  by  Barton 
A.  Cummings  at  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  annual  meeting  De¬ 
cember  3.) 


aged  one  and  a  half  hours  in  length. 

The  second  phase,  using  separate  na¬ 
tional  samples,  was  a  comparative  inves¬ 
tigation  among  special  publics: 

fhe  business  and  financial  community, 
fhought  leaders,  who  are  defined  as 
professionals,  journalists,  and  govern¬ 
ment  olTicials  at  all  levels. 

The  clergy. 

F'ducators  and  students  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  higher  education. 

fhese  added  up  to  almost  900  inter¬ 
views.  making  a  total  of  almost  3.000  for 
the  entire  study. 

The  same  questionnaire  was  used 
among  these  special  publics  as  in  the  case 
of  the  general  population. 

Here  are  the  results  in  brief. 

•  The  LI.  S.  economic  system  is 
view  ed  and  valued  mainly  in  terms  of  free¬ 
dom  and  economic  mobility  for  the 
individual — especially  by  those  who  have 
reaped  its  benefits. 

•  Americans  are  not  asking  for  funda¬ 
mental  structural  change  in  the  economic 
system.  Negative  attitudes  are  mainly 
"gripes"  about  inllation.  taxes,  "big  bus¬ 
iness.”  foreign  aid  and  trade,  welfare 
abuses  and  a  wide  range  of  other  current 
economic  and  political  issues.  "Gripes" 
vary  with  personal  self-interest. 

•  Government  intervention  is  sought 
for  solutions  for  these  "gripes"  much 
more  often  than  not.  More  regulation  is 
favored  for  industries  in  which  current 
economic  conditions  are  most  felt:  food, 
energy,  utilities,  health,  transportation, 
as  well  as  for  prices  in  general. 

•  Economic  understanding  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  incomplete  and  fragmentary.  Few 
are  totally  uninformed,  but  few  are  highly 
knowledgeable,  even  among  "elite" 
groups.  The  inter-relationship  of  busi¬ 
ness.  labor,  investors,  etc.,  in  the 
economic  system  is  understood  by:  Only 
one  in  seven  Americans  at  large.  Only  one 
in  three  businessmen. 

•  "Big  business”  is  defined  in  terms  of 
major,  highly  visible  industries — auto, 
oil,  steel,  etc.  It  is  recognized  for 
economics  of  scale  but  feared  for  the 
power  perceived  in  bigness. 

•  "Small  business”  is  defined  in  terms 
of  individual  entrepreneurs,  partnerships 
and  family  businesses.  It  is  seen  as  the 
expression  of  free  enterprise,  charac¬ 
terized  by  personal  relationship  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

•  A  substantial  number  of  Americans 
see  themselves  as  playing  a  passive  role  in 
the  economic  system — consumers  who 
spend  money.  Only  one  half  of  employed 


people  recognize  their  role  as  producers 
or  providers  of  ser\  ices. 

fo  reach  the  broadest  spectrum  of 
the  .American  populace  in  depth,  in  order 
to  impart  as  much  information  about  the 
■American  economic  system  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  To  cover  the  greatest  number  of 
people  we  will  rely  on  an  advertising 
campaign  in  all  available  media — tv. 
radio,  magazines,  nevxspapers.  outdoor, 
transit,  house  organs,  etc. 

To  impart  information  in  depth  we 
w  ill  prepare  a  booklet  describing  .Ameri¬ 
ca's  economic  system  for  broad  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  will  offer  a  free  copy  of  the 
booklet  in  the  advertising,  and  we  will 
encourage  companies  and  other  groups  to 
purchase  copies  of  the  booklet  at  cost  and 
distribute  it  to  their  employees/members. 

We  will  develop  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas  that  will  assist  m 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  value  of  the 
.American  economic  system.  We  w  ill  dis¬ 
tribute  the  narrative  section  of  the  re¬ 
search  report  to  key  people  in  business, 
government,  education,  labor  and  other 
interested  organizations. 

We  will  prepare  teaching  aids  for  use 
among  educators.  .Speeches  for  use 
among  general  audiences  will  be  written 
and  distributed  through  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels. 

We  will  encourage  business  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  economic  system  through  their 
own  advertising  and  promotion  efforts  to 
their  employees,  customers,  stockhol¬ 
ders  and  the  general  public. 

We  will  cooperate  with  any  and  all 
organizations  that  can  help  us  distribute 
information  about  our  economic  system 
as  widely  as  possible. 

Next,  a  look  at  the  creative  strategy. 

Overall  purpose  of  this  advertising  is 
to  inform  and  educate  Americans  at  all 
levels  of  society  on  what  the  American 
economic  system  is  and  how  it  works. 

Reason  why  is  that  .Americans  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  informed  decisions  re¬ 
garding  the  system  and  cannot  do  so  ef¬ 
fectively  unless  they  understand  it. 

The  tone  and  nature  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  w  ill  be  reasoned,  friendly  and  involv¬ 
ing.  It  w  ill  avoid  propagandizing  or  defen¬ 
sive  statements. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
concluded  that  advertising  by  itself  can¬ 
not  explain  our  economic  system.  Surely 
a  30-  or  60-second  commercial  or  a  print 
ad  cannot  do  the  job  effectively,  although 
we  believe  it  can  build  a  desire  to  learn 
more  about  the  system. 

That  is  why  we  recommend  offering  a 
booklet  in  the  introductory  advertising 
which  describes  our  economic  system  in 
basic,  simple,  interesting  terms. 

Neither  the  advertising  nor  the  booklet 
will  advocate  for  or  against  the  system. 
The  Advertising  Council  cannot  put  itself 
into  a  system  of  advocacy.  To  do  so 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  its  bipartisan 

(Continued  on  pa}>e  46 } 
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Ad  campaign 
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role  in  siippi)il  of  piihlie  service  pro¬ 
grams. 

Here's  some  of  the  newspaper  ads.  I  he 
headline  is:  Do  yon  really  know  what 
happens  when  hiisiness  prollts  go  up  or 
down?  II  yon  do.  yon  re  ioin.\n<d — <is 
inovcn  hy  a  recent  .\nr\  ey  token  tliron^li- 
ont  the  notion. 

•  OUR  hX'ONOMIC  SVSTKM  IS— 
(iOOD— B,\D.  (cheek  one)  We  osked 
thonsioids  of  your  neiy'hhor\  this  qoes- 
tion.  Yon  shoidd  know  how  yoor  onswer 
lonipioes  with  theirs. 

Body  copy  reads:  Not  too  surprising, 
most  people  have  gripes.  Inllation.  Un¬ 
employment.  I  axes.  I  hese  are  among  the 
eoneerns  that  topped  the  list.  Yet.  if  you 
checked  "good."  you  join  the  great 
majority  of  .Americans  (about  SO'^ )  w  ho 
believe  that  tundamentally  the  .American 
economic  system — with  the  individual 
Ireedom  and  high  standard  of  living  that 
have  accompanied  it — is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

I  he  question  is:  How  do  we  overcome 
the  bad  without  destroying  the  good?  Ob¬ 
viously.  the  more  we  all  know  about  our 
system  and  how  it  works,  the  better  we 
can  decide  what  to  preserve,  what  to 
change.  I  hat's  why  we  are  oirering  a  free 
booklet  that  explains  the  American 
economic  system,  it  is  aeeurate.  impar¬ 
tial.  interesting — and  free.  Mail  the 
coupon  lor  your  copy  today.  Hvery 
American  ought  to  know  what  it  savs. 

IHK  AMKRICAN  HC()N()MIC' 
S^'SIHM — It's  one  of  your  basic  I'ree- 
doms. 

A  public  ser\  ice  message  sponsored  by 
this  publication  and  I'he  .Advertising 
council. 

•  Did  you  know?  The  .American 
t'armer.  with  hall'  the  acreage,  produces 
tw  ice  the  food  of  Soviet  .Agriculture.  De¬ 
spite  unemploy  ment  and  other  problems, 
the  number  of  low  income  families  in  the 
U.  S.  dropped  from  IS'?  to  11'"/  during 
the  l%()'s.  While  prices  went  up  S.^'// 
between  1947  and  1972.  individual  in¬ 
comes  rose  even  faster — 2Wi . 

•  Does  America  need  more  govern¬ 
ment  regulations?  Or  less?  Yon  should 
know  how  yoor  opinion  eonipores  with 
the  views  oj  people  oeross  the  notion  who 
were  recently  osked  this  ijnestion. 

•  How  much  change  does  our  .Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  need?  .A  lot?  .A 
little?  None?  Yon  nuiy  he  reossnred-or 
tronhied-lyy  how  o  ninnher  of  yoor  fellow 
citizens  onswered  this  question  recently. 

•  W  ho  makes  our  .American  economic 
system  work?  Business?  Lohor?  Gov- 
ernnient?  Investors?  Consumers?  Most 
people  don't  know. 

This  introductory  phase  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled  to  run  from  February 
I.  1976.  through  the  calendar  year.  W'e 
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are  now  pri>dueing  final  art  and  story 
boards  on  six  basic  ads.  four  tv  and  four 
radio  commercials,  four  designs  for  out¬ 
door.  ear  cards  and  three-sheets. 

I  he  follow-up  campaign  to  begin  early 
in  1977  soon  will  be  in  comprehensive 
form  to  show  to  I  he  Advertising  Council 
hoard. 

I  his  campaign  should  be  sustained  for 
at  least  three  years  and  perhaps  up  to  five 
years  or  more. 

I  his  campaign  will  be  a  new  departure 
for  I  he  .Advertising  Council  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  W  e  believ  e  that  economies,  w  hich 
has  been  called  the  "dismal  science.  "  w  ill 
not  be  readily  gobbled  up  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  public  at  large.  In  other 
words,  we  think  it  w  ill  be  a  tough  job  to 
populari/e  economies.  Because  of  this 
assumption,  we  think  it  necessary  to  take 
this  campaign  into  every  community  in 
America.  In  order  to  do  this  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  plan  of  action,  so  that  each  eom- 
munity  can  organize  itself  to  put  on  a 
campaign  of  its  own.  utilizing  materials 
that  will  be  provided  at  cost,  such  as 
nims.  teaching  and  training  guides  for 
schools,  feature  articles,  leatlets.  news 
stories,  speeches,  etc. 

Based  upon  the  enthusiastic  reactions 
we  have  had  to  date  hy  many  industry 
groups,  such  as  insurance,  banking,  pet¬ 
roleum.  paper,  food,  automotive,  and 
others,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  organizations  will  want  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  contribute  to  this  great  effort. 
W'e  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  American  per>ple  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  more  about  their 
economic  system  and  how  important 
each  and  every  one  of  us  is  to  it.  We  think 
that  a  well  informed  people  will  make 
more  intelligent  decisions  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country  and  the  economy  that 
affects  us  all.  W'e  urge  you  to  give  us  your 
full  support  in  every  way  you  can. 

• 

Okla.  weekly  sold 

The  Okemoh  (Okla.)  Mews  Lender,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bob  J.  Stephens  to  Robert  Guy  Mason, 
Kenneth  O.  Reid  and  John  Turner. 
Mason  is  a  former  Oklohonio  City  Times 
and Oklohomon  employee.  Reid  is 
publisher  of  the  Weotherford  (Okla.) 
Doily  Demoerot  and  Turner  is  publisher 
of  the  Vinito  Doily  Journol.  Mason  will 
be  News  Leader  publisher. 

Weeklies  acquired 

The  sale  of  the  Dos  Polos  (Calif.)  .S'/ur 
and  h'irehou^h-.Mendoto  Journol.  both 
weekly  papers,  were  acquired  by  the  San 
l.uis  Publishing  Co.,  a  member  of  the  W. 
J.  MeGiffin  Newspaper  Co.,  publishers 
of  IS  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers  in  Iowa.  Illinois,  and 
California. 


Bureau  movie  pitch 
gets  N.Y.  debut 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
responded  to  cries  of  "Faieore!  "  this 
week  (November  19)  and  replayed  its 
mi>vie  industry  presentation  for  almost 
90  top  motion  picture  executives. 

•At  the  plush  Four  .Seasons  restaurant, 
the  bureau  hosted  New  A'ork-based 
studio  chieftains  and  ad  personnel  from 
companies  whose  names  are  synonym¬ 
ous  with  entertainment.  Among  those 
represented  were  Universal.  2()th  Cen¬ 
tury  Fox.  Paramount.  Columbia  as  well 
as  heads  of  major  theater  chains. 

•A  repeat  of  a  presentation  given  to  the 
National  .Association  of  Theater  Owners 
etirlier  this  year,  the  N  AB  show  traced 
the  Him  industry's  big  comeback  with 
superhits  like  "Godfather  1  and  II." 
"Jaws."  "Towering  Inferno."  More  to 
the  point,  the  bureau  showed  the  motion 
picture  execs  ways  to  get  more  sales  out 
of  advertising  via  newspapers. 

■And  evidently,  the  bureau  was  right  on 
target.  .After  the  presentation  a  question¬ 
naire  was  distributed  to  the  men  and 
women  attending.  Ciiven  a  choice  of  16 
options,  the  execs  were  asked  which  live 
things  they  wanted  to  know  more  about. 
The  answers  renected  an  interest  in 
"wanting  to  know  how  to  use  newspap¬ 
ers  better."  according  to  Charles  M. 
Kinsolving  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing  and  planning  for  the  bureau. 

Kinsolving  said  the  top  five  choices 
included  demand  for  more  information 
on  the  effect  of  ad  size  (nearly  half  of  the 
9.^  respondents  cited  this),  effect  of 
promotional  coupons,  effect  of  one  col¬ 
umn  ads.  effect  of  ad  borders  and  effect 
of  promotional  ads  off  the  amusement 
page. 

Strangely  enough,  the  presentation 
which  included  a  controversial  study  of 
tv  versus  newspapers  in  Dallas  and  .At¬ 
lanta  elicited  low  interest  in  media  mix 
experiments.  The  effect  of  color  v\  as  also 
of  low  interest  to  movie  moguls. 

Perhaps  the  only  change  in  program 
was  Kinsolving's  response  to  arguments 
that  the  Dallas-Atlanta  comparison  test 
was  invalid.  Criticized  hy  the  Television 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  for  too  small  a 
sample  for  a  picture  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  box  office  dud.  the  bureau  admitted 
to  a  5'^  error  margin  possibility.  But 
Kinsolving  added,  when  the  score  is  S49f 
newspapers  and  2G  television  (in  Dal¬ 
las),  "a  5V(  error  margin  won't  make  that 
much  difference." 

Besides,  the  N.AB  vicepresident  said, 
in  .Atlanta  where  the  budget  was  70'?  tv 
as  opposed  to  all-new  spaper  in  Dallas,  ad 
recall  was  a  40-27  split  in  favor  of  televi¬ 
sion.  "  They  should  have  won  that  one  by 
S59f  to  lO'^z  for  newspapers."  he  argued. 

The  experiment  tested  audience  recall 
of  advertising  for  the  film  "The  Nickel 
Ride."  a  2()th  Century  Fox  film. 
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Open  shop  sought  for  reporters 

A  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  R-Ariz..  Sen.  Strom 
Ihiirmoiui.  R.-S.C..  and  Sen.  Paul  l.axalt.  R-Nev.  would 
exempt  newsmen  I'rom  eompulsory  union  membership.  Fhe 
bill  would  allow  newsmen  to  have  a  ehoiee  as  to  whether  they 
w  ant  to  join  a  union  or  be  eovered  under  a  eolleetive  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement.  Fannin  said.  Fannin  said  the  bill  will  proteet 
First  .Amendment  rights  for  journalists  by  exempting  them 
from  exelusive  representation  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  ,\et. 

^  ^  ^ 

U.S.-funded  newspaper  started 

Fhe  ! iHliaiiapolis  Joiinuil  published  its  first  issue 
November  19.  Fhe  12-page  semi-weekly  paper,  established 
by  Community  Development  Corporation  with  $.>0,000  in 
federal  funds,  is  backed  by  Mayor  Richard  Lugar  and  the  City 
Council.  Dr.  Arthur  I.evin.  journalism  department  head  at 
Butler  Liniversity.  is  directing  publication  under  a  b-person 
board  of  directors  approved  by  l.ugar.  Butler  students  are 
helping  w  ith  the  paper,  which  will  carry  mixture  of  news  of 
activities  in  neighborhoods  and  organizations  as  well  as 
human  interest  stories  about  individuals.  Levin  said  a  staff 
will  be  named  after  197b  Federal  funds  get  clearance.  The 
paper  carries  no  advertising. 

:H  * 

Pennsylvania  Mirror  may  fold 

fhe  l*i'iiii.\yl\iini(i  Mirror  in  State  College.  Pa.  said  De¬ 
cember  4  it  will  go  out  of  business  in  six  weeks  unless  it 
generates  more  levenues  from  advertising  and  circulation. 
Fhe  Mirror  was  established  December  11.  19b8  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Allooiid  (Pa.)  Mirror,  J.  FT  Holtzinger.  I  he 
newspaper  has  achieved  about  9.000  paid  eireulation.  Fhe 
paper  also  prints  the  Daily  Collegian.  Penn  State's  news¬ 
paper.  I  he  Mirror  competes  with  the  Centre  Daily  Times. 
founded  in  1934. 


Newsmen  pull  ‘conscience  strike’  in  Australia 

■About  400  newsmen  in  Sydney.  Melbourne  and  Canberra. 
Australia  called  a  3b-hour  'conseienee  strike'  December  8 
against  three  newspapers  run  by  Rupert  Murdoch.  The  pap¬ 
ers.  the  Australian.  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily  Telegraph,  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish.  .Sources  at  the  papers  said  the  newsmen 
called  the  strike  because  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  weight¬ 
ing  of  the  new  s  in  favor  of  Liberal  candidate  Malcolm  Fraser 
and  "gross  distortions"  in  the  coverage  of  former  F’rime 
Minister  Gough  Whitlam.  The  reporters  claimed  that  stories 
favorable  to  Whitlam.  who  was  dismissed  last  month,  were 
rejected  or  rewritten  and  downplayed.  Murdoch  denied  any 
bias  in  the  news  columns  of  the  three  papers. 

*  ;•:  * 

Judge  blocks  Sunday  deliveries 

,A  judge  ruled  December  1  that  the  South  Jersey  hamlet  of 
Ocean  Grove  can  block  the  delivery  of  Sunday  new  spapers  to 
preserve  the  serenity  of  the  sabbath.  It  was  the  latest,  but  by 
no  means  the  t1nal  round,  in  the  spat  between  town  fathersand 
Robert  F'.  Shard,  owner  of  the  Ocean  Grove  News  Service 
Inc.  Monmouth  County  Superior  Court  Judge  Merritt  Lane 
said  the  shore  community  with  a  population  of  b.OOO  could 
enforce  the  Sunday  blue  law  banning  newspaper  delivery 
even  though  the  ordinance  has  never  previously  been  en¬ 
forced.  However,  he  said  the  ban  was  conditional  on  the  New- 
Jersey  Supreme  Court,  the  state's  highest,  ruling  that  the  blue 
law  ban  on  newspapers  was  constitutional.  Schard  said  he 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  he  stopped  the  distribution 
of  8(H)  Sunday  newspapers. 
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Gag  asked  in  Hears!  case 

Government  attorneys  asked  Lhiited  States  District  Judge 
Oliver  .1.  Carter  December  8  to  issue  a  gag  order  on  publicity 
in  the  Patricia  Fleai  st  case.  Fhe  motion  asked  the  judge  to 
impose  a  gag  order  not  only  on  the  opposing  attorneys  but  on 
expert  witnesses  retained.  Defense  attorneys  said  they  would 
oppose  Government  effort  to  win  a  press-restraining  order. 

Tipster  makes  off  with  $10,000 

Clarence  N.  Medlin.  who  disappeared  December  5  in 
Florida,  reportedly  with  S9.(HH)  paid  by  CBS  News  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  location  of  the  body  of  James  R.  Hoffa. 
was  arrested  December  lO  by  the  F'.B.l.  in  New  Orleans, 
after  receiving  a  tip  on  his  whereabouts  from  Tiyaro. 
a  weekly  newspaper.  Medlin.  who  was  identified  by  the 
Justice  Dept,  as  an  ex-convict,  had  appeared  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  also  at  the  New  Orleans  liines-Pieayiine. 
asking  to  he  paid  for  the  "true  story"  of  Hoffa's  dis¬ 
appearance.  Medlin's  disappearance  was  part  of  a  bizarre 
series  of  events  disclosed  by  the  New  \'ork  l  imes  this  week 
that  began  when  the  tough-talking  Medlin  persuaded  Patrick 
O'Keefe,  a  33-year-old  journalism  teacher  at  the  Liniversity  of 
North  Carolina  and  former  ,AP  reporter  in  N.\'..  Chicago  and 
Rome  and  later  for  the  (Ireenshoro  Reeonl,  that  he  erndd 
produce  Hoffa's  body.  O'Keefe  met  with  Harper  magazine  in 
N.\'.  which  advanced  him  $700  toward  an  article  and 
suggested  that  Medlin  be  taken  over  to  CBS.  Medlin  was 
interviewed  for  the  "00  Minutes"  show  and  O'Keefe  was  paid 
$1,000  for  the  interview .  Later  CBS  ga\e  O'Keefe  $9,000  for 
an  exclusive  beat  on  the  Hoffa  body  story.  Fhe  pavment  v\as 
made  to  O'Keefe  to  avoid  direct  payment  to  a  participant  in  a 
news  event.  CBS  was  criticized  months  ago  for  paying  H.  R. 
Haldeman  for  an  interview.  Using  directions  pro\ided  by 
Medlin  before  he  disappeared.  CBS  nev\  s  team  began  search¬ 
ing  the  ocean  off  Key  West  on  December  b.  On  December  8.  a 
reporter  tor  the  T'ayetteviHe  (N.C.  )  limes,  John  Fulton,  said 
he  and  other  reporters  had  interviewed  a  Clarence  Medlin  last 
month.  He  told  the  same  story  that  CBS  was  told  and  asked 
tor  $200  and  a  plane  ticket  to  Miami  to  show  the  reporters 
where  the  body  was.  He  then  planned  to  board  a  shrimp  boat 
to  Mexico.  Fulton  said.  Fhe  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  paper 
contacted  the  F'.B.L  which  said  Medlin  had  been  convicted 
twice  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  Fhe  paper 
declined  his  offer. 

LA.  dealers  lose  suit 

.An  effort  by  43  newspaper  dealers  to  block  a  planned 
change  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  system  of  home  delivery  and 
street  sales  distribution  was  rejected  November  2b  by  U.S. 
Dist.  Judge  .A.  .Andrew  Hank,  who  ruled  the  1  imes  plan  to 
have  papers  distributed  by  company  employes  rather  than 
independent  contractors  was  not  an  anticompetitive  restraint 
of  trade  or  a  violation  of  federal  antitrust  law  s. 

L  A.  Herald-Examiner  votes  in  Guild 

Employes  hired  to  replace  strikers  at  the  Los  Aiifteles 
Herald  Llxatniner  voted  December  3  in  favor  of  union 
representation,  renewing  an  effort  that  led  to  one  of 
the  longest  unsettled  union  strikes  in  American  news¬ 
paper  history.  The  newspaper,  published  by  George 
Hearst  Jr.,  has  been  staffed  by  nonunion  workers  since 
December  15.  19b7.  when  members  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild  walked  out  over  a  wage  dispute.  Other  unions  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  newspaper  joined  in  the  walkout  at  that  time, 
and  the  strike  never  was  settled,  becoming  one  of  the  longest 
in  American  history.  Ray  Bragen.  leader  in  the  current  union 
effort,  reported  the  vote  was  1 77  to  92  to  form  a  union.  Fhe  32 1 
employes  eligible  to  vote  included  editorial  personnel,  truck 
drivers,  business  otTice  employes  and  persons  employed  in 
the  classified  and  cuculation  departments.  "We  are  ecstatic 
after  the  results  of  the  vote  were  disclosed."  said  Bragen.  He 
said  he  expected  quick  certification  of  the  vote  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  l.abor  Relations  Board  . 
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the  military,  he  said,  that  the  trouble 
doesn't  spring  from  lying  or  misrepresen¬ 
tation  by  public  affairs  ofUcers.  but  from 
the  fact  what  they  tell  the  press  can  only 
reflect  the  wishes  of  their  commanding 
officers. 

■‘It's  true  throughout  the  govern¬ 
ment."  O'Leary  said.  "During  Nixon's 
presidency,  the  name  of  his  press  secre¬ 
tary  '/.iegler'  even  became  a  verb." 

Richard  J.  I.cvine.  military  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Wall  Stree!  Journal,  charged 
that  the  government  system  on  public 
affairs  was  designed  nt>t  to  inform  the 
public  but  to  protect  the  higher-ups.  He 
described  the  current  attitude  of  ;  iiblic 
af  fairs  of  ficers  as  cautious  and  that  of  the 
press  as  sceptical.  "They're  natural  ad¬ 
versaries."  he  said,  “because  the  press  is 
the  only  person  w  ho  can  tell  the  king  he 
has  on  no  clothes."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  if  he  errs,  it  will  be  <mi  the  side  of 
disclosure  of  whatever  new  s  he's  able  to 
get.  He  also  attacked  the  military  custom 
of  having  a  subordinate  officer  present 
w  henever  a  reporter  interview  s  a  general . 

Levine  went  on  to  say  he  thinks  that 
public  affairs  officers  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the 
military  and  likened  a  P.AO's  present  role 
to  being  no  more  than  that  of  a  reporter. 
He  went  on  to  criticize  the  Navy  for  try¬ 
ing  to  justify  its  defense  budget  solely  in 
figures  rather  than  in  talking  in  terms  of 
ships  and  planes  and  the  why  of  their 
being  needed. 

".As  it  is.  there's  too  much  jargon,  tri¬ 
viality  and  law  \er  talk."  he  said.  He  also 
criticized  the  Na\y  as  being  the  only 
branch  of  the  military  w  hose  information 
service  is  not  headed  by  an  officer  of  flag 
rank. 

Panel  moderator  Harry  Zorthian  of 
l  ime,  called  on  (ieorge  C.  Wilson,  de¬ 
fense  correspondent  of  the  Washinntoa 
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Post,  to  comment  on  public  affairs  credi¬ 
bility.  Wilson  said  public  affairs  officers 
should  be  w  illing  to  take  as  many  risks  in 
communicating  as  the  service  is  w  illing  to 
take  on  the  battlefield.  "Get  the  bad  new  s 
out  and  get  it  over  with."  he  said,  then 
recalled  a  quote  from  General  Abrams  in 
Vietnam:  "Had  news  doesn't  get  better 
with  age." 

■lohn  Milne,  chief  military  affairs  w  riter 
for  United  Press  International,  reminded 
his  military  audience  that  "If  you  tell  the 
truth  the  first  time,  you  won't  have  to 
change  your  story."  He  also  urged  that 
the  military  not  ask  the  press  to  do  the 
military  job. 

William  L.  .Anderson  of  the  Chieano 
Trihune  cited  the  fact  there  are  both  gocxl 
and  bad  P.AOs  just  as  there  are  gocxl  and 
bad  reporters.  "Deal  w  ith  the  good  ones." 
he  said.  "The  military  should  always  train 
P.AOs  not  to  lie  or  evade." 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Wilson  said 
that  although  .Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  are  easy  for  reporters  to  reach, 
there's  a  moat  around  the  Pentagon." 

I'o  this.  Zorthian  added  that  communi¬ 
cation  is  an  important  element  of  the 
military  job  and  the  military  should  take 
the  initiati\e  in  seeing  communication 
takes  place. 

I.evine.  in  answer  to  another  question, 
said  that  in  no  instance  would  the  Wall 
Street  .lournal  consider  show  ing  copy  of  a 
story  toa  new  s  source  before  publication. 

I  he  third  and  last  topic  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  announced  by  Professor  De¬ 
laney  as  "  The  Quality  of  Media  Reporting 
on  Military  and  National  Security  .Af¬ 
fairs." 

The  first  lecturer  on  this  subject  was 
Prank  Tomlinson,  defense  correspondent 
of  ,AHC  News.  v\  ho  opened  his  remarks 
by  saying  that  television  reporting  of 
military  affairs  is  "pretty  poor."  He 
pointed  out  that,  in  a  half  hour  tv  news 
show .  eight  minutes  goes  for  commercials 
and  22  minutes  for  new  s. 

"You  can't  tell  much  of  a  defense  story 
in  90  seconds,  the  length  of  the  average 
items.  TV  news  is  only  a  headline  service 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  reading  of 
a  new  spaper.  .Another  thing  against  TV's 
cov  erage  of  defense  new  s  is  the  dilTiculty 
of  finding  pictures  to  go  along  with  the 
story.  You  have  to  have  more  than  ‘talk¬ 
ing  heads.'  you  know  .  Tomlinson  w  ent  on 
to  say  that  no  television  new  s  show  pays 
for  itself.  "  They  all  have  to  be  supported 
by  funds  derived  from  other  programs." 
he  said.  His  dominant  message  was: 
"Don't  ask  T\  to  be  your  newspaper;  it's 
an  entertainment  medium." 

.Seymour  Hersh.  reporter  for  the  .Vetr 
York  limes,  stirred  considerable  resent¬ 
ment  vv  hen  he  said  that  the  Times  believ  es 
the  first  Amendment  gives  the  news¬ 
paper  the  right  to  print  anything.  .-\s  an 
example,  he  said  he  would  not  hesitate,  if 
he  learned  the  sailing  date  of  a  troop-ship 
in  wartime,  to  print  it  in  the  newspaper. 

"If  a  reporter  could  find  out  about  it." 


he  said,  "so  could  an  enemy  agent  and 
publishing  it  would  force  rescheduling  of 
the  sailing  to  keep  the  date  secret."  He 
admitted,  however,  the  first  .Amendment 
doesn't  give  the  press  license  to  be  reck¬ 
less.  "There  are  legitimate  military  se¬ 
crets  worth  protecting."  he  said.  "We 
don't  print  everything  we  know." 

Moderator  Krwin  Canham.  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  introduce  his  panel  reminding 
everyone  that  in  a  war.  (ruth  is  likely  to  be 
the  first  casualty. 

Michael  T.  Malloy,  \dtional  Observer 
columnist,  observed  that,  if  the  military 
wants  its  story  told,  it  must  make  it  easier 
for  the  press  to  obtain  that  story. 

Walter  Hindis.  Washinnton  Post  col¬ 
umnist.  took  exception  to  Tomlinson's 
doubts  about  tv  as  a  defense  story 
medium  because  of  its  great  impact,  then 
pointed  out  that,  to  keep  up  vv  ith  military 
news,  a  reporter  can't  just  cover  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  "He  has  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  the 
White  House,  and  sometimes  even  to  as 
distant  a  spot  as  North  Dakota." 

Kditor  Richard  l.eonard  of  the  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  recalled  how  he  had 
once  asked  Harry  Reasoner  why.  at  the 
end  of  his  program,  he  didn't  have  an 
addendum  urging  viewers  "for  details, 
see  your  local  newspaper."  To  which. 
Reasoner  replied  that  he'd  start  it  as  soon 
as  I.eonard  would  put  into  the  new  spaper 
a  note  that  would  say  "for  highlights, 
watch  Harry  Reasoner  on  tv." 

The  last  presentation  of  the  conference 
was  a  summary  review  of  the  military  and 
diplomatic  situation  of  the  L'nited  .States 
that  was  presented  by  Carl  Migdail.  dip¬ 
lomatic  editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report. 

Did  (he  military  learn  anything  from  the 
two  days  of  conference'.’  One  military 
man  told  E&P  that  he  still  thought  that 
press  irresponsibility  was  such  that  the 
day  was  coming  w  hen  newspapers  would 
have  to  be  licensed  by  the  government 
(forgetting  of  course  that  government 
licensing  of  the  press  in  Kngland  was  the 
chief  reason  for  adoption  of  the  first 
■Amendment  in  the  L'.  S.  Hill  of  Rights.) 

Then  there  was  the  Navy  lieutenant 
commander  who  saw  the  conference  as  a 
real  detente.  "It's  eased  all  my  worries 
over  how  to  deal  with  the  press,  if  that 
should  become  my  job.  Isn't  that  what 
detente  means — a  relaxing  or  casing  of 
tensions?" 


Correction 

The  Knergy  Seminar  in  January  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .American  .Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists  will  be  held  in 
Pacific  Grove.  Calif,  and  not  Tulsa.  Okla. 
as  reported  in  the  November  29  Eoiiok 
cV  Pi  Hi.isni-K 
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UPl  contracts 
for  J-school 
news  service 

United  Press  International  laiinehed  on 
No\  ember  14  its  llrst  eontraet  with  a 
journalism  sehool  news  serviee  in  history 
as  the  first  three  stories  eontribiited  by 
the  American  University  Newsservice 
moved  over  its  Mid-Atlantic  wire. 

fhe  Newsservice,  which  also  serves  14 
metropolitan  Washington  newspapers, 
signed  a  contract  with  I  PI  calling  for  an 
average  of  two  feature  or  in-depth  articles 
weekly  as  chosen  by  ANS.  The  stories, 
many  accompanied  by  student  photos, 
are  to  be  the  type  not  normally  done  by 
U  PI  staffers,  and  will  be  used  as  w  eekend 
material  on  the  Mid-Atlantic  wire  serving 
.^0  daily  newspapers. 

■AU's  news  service  is  staffed  by  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  students  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication.  .Since  its  inception  in 
January.  1974.  .ANS  has  provided  more 
than  SOO  published  news  and  feature 
stories  for  suburban  area  dailies  and 
weeklies.  The  service  is  supplementary 
and  does  not  compete  with  or  provide 
stories  ordinarily  assigned  to  client's  reg¬ 
ular  news  staff. 

Story  payment  is  similar  to  that  which 
UPl  normally  olTers  stringers. 

fhe  first  three  stories  moved  by  UPl 
included  an  in-depth  article  by  Joe  Tin- 
kelman  on  availability  of  natural  gas 
supplies  for  Maryland  industry  during  the 
coming  winter;  Vivian  Rigdon’s  feature 
on  .Alexandria.  Va.  as  a  living  restored 
colonial  city,  and  a  feature  by  I.inda  Be- 
lotti  on  aides  who  work  with  the  hand¬ 
icapped. 

The  .ANS  was  organized  to  provide 
students  with  practical  experience  in  the 
professional  arena  under  close  supervi¬ 
sion.  It  enables  the  student  to  compile  a 
portfolio  of  clippings  from  commercial 
publications,  while  performing  a  com¬ 
munity  service. 

Its  operation  is  different  from  the  few 
other  journalism  school  services  in  that  a 
student  is  assigned  a  specific  story  for 
exclusive  use  of  a  particular  client. 
Stories  are  closely  edited  by  advanced 
editing  students  before  submission  to  the 
client  w  ith  the  professor  in  charge  of  .AN.S 
acting  as  editor-in-chief.  .As  a  result.  97*7? 
of  .ANS  stories  submitted  to  clients  are 
published. 

.ANS  staffers  initiate  many  story  ideas 
and  photo  assignments  used  by  clients,  as 
with  all  UPl  articles,  but  offer  continuing 
coverage  of  certain  council  sessions  and 
meetings  for  newspapers  whieh  other¬ 
wise  would  be  unable  to  carry  reports. 
Clients  request  news  features  more  than 
any  other  type  of  stories.  These  amount 
to  .‘'0  per  cent  of  AN  A  articles;  scheduled 
events  run  about  30  per  cent;  profiles. 


political  and  otherwise,  make  up  14  per 
cent,  and  investigative  reporting,  the  type 
least  requested,  accounts  for  the  final  6'"/ . 

.Although  relatively  few  investigative 
stories  are  done  by  .ANS.  it  was  such  a 
series  undertaken  as  one  of  the  first  proj¬ 
ects  by  graduate  students  Mary  l.ou 
l.awrence  and  Barry  Bader  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  reputation  of  the  news  service 
and  its  credibility,  fhat  series  for  the 
Monti^oDtcry  Journal  focused  on 
Montgomery  County.  Md.  nursing 
homes.  Law  rence,  the  first  ANS  editor,  is 


Newspapers  do  not  have  unlimited  ac¬ 
cess  to  secret  court  records,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  .Supreme  Court  has 
ruled. 

•Although  the  Constitution  gives  the 
press  the  right  to  print,  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information,  the  U..S.  Supreme 
Court  has  never  ruled  on  the  question  of 
the  right  to  gather  news. 

fhe  ruling  came  November  2b  in  a  suit 
brought  in  1974  by  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  l*hilach-l- 
phia  Inquirer,  which  asked  to  see  court 
records  of  a  disciplinary  hearing  con¬ 
cerning  Joseph  Mcl.aughlin.  now  an  as- 


now  an  assistant  national  editor  for  the 
Washington. 

Other  .AN.S  clients  include;  (dailies)  the 
Aic.xanilria  Clazette  and  .\orflicrn  \  ir- 
yinia  San:  the  bi-weekly  Ajro-Amcru  an 
and  the  monthly  /).C.  (lazette:  (weeklies) 
the  /).C.  Injonncr.  Wasliiiii’lon  linu’.s, 
Bctlu’sila-Chcvy  Chase  Trihnne.  the 
Prinee  Cieoi\i;e  s  Post.  S'irizinia  (llohe. 
Monftzoniery  .Sentinel.  Prinee  (leoiize's 
Sentinel,  and  the  five  Journal  weeklies  in 
.Alexandria.  Arlington.  tairfax. 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Cieorge's. 


sistant  district  attorney. 

■■'fhe  press  had  rekindled  our  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  constitutionally  designed 
function."  but  the  Constitution  has  not 
granted  unrestricted  power  to  the  press, 
the  justices  said  in  denying  the  Inquirer 
suit. 

fhe  court  said  freedom  of  the  press 
was  not  violated  by  denying  the  Inquirer 
access  to  the  records. 

The  Inquirer  reported  early  in  1974 
that  McLaughlin  had  been  the  subject  of 
disciplinary  hearings  when  he  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  attorney.  Records  of  such  proceed¬ 


ings  are  secret. 


YOL ’KE  GOING  TO  BE  RAINED  ON  IN  1»7« 

.And  we  know  when!  We  also  know  when  there’s  going  to  be  snow, 
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News  access  appeal 
is  rejected  by  court 
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Blue  skies 

(Continued  from  pane  13) 


in  a  22%  drop  in  earnings.  But  in  1975, 
the  newspaper  had  a  3%  linage  drop  and 
actually  increased  its  earnings  by  8%. 

This,  he  said,  was  achieved  by  a 
three-fold  strategy: 

— strengthening  of  existing  products; 
— corporate  diversification; 

— and  discovery  of  new  markets  for 
existing  resources. 

Another  factor  was  the  Dow  Jones' 
Ottaway  Newspaper  group  which  set  re¬ 
cord  earnings  of  more  than  30%. 

Overall.  Phillips  said  1976  appeared  to 
be  another  giH>d  year  for  the  company. 
He  announced  that  WSJ  ad  rates  would 
be  increased  by  7.9%  as  of  January  I. 
Circulation  rates  for  delivery  of  the 
paper  will  be  raised  in  F'ebruary  as  well, 
although  the  newsstand  price  will  remain 
the  same,  he  said. 

During  the  Gannett  session,  Maurice 
Hickey,  vicepresident  of  marketing,  pre¬ 
dicted.  “Business  is  coming  back  and 
will  do  so  in  the  coming  year  at  a  mea- 
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sured  pace.” 

He  said  he  expected  linage  for  the 
coming  year  to  increase  by  1-3%.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  way  for  these  increases,  Hickey 
said  are  new  store  openings  in  several 
Gannett  markets  as  well  as  takeovers  of 
failing  retail  concerns,  i.e.  K-Mart 
takeover  of  many  W.  T.  Grant  stores. 

Adding  to  a  generally  good  picture, 
John  Heselden,  vicepresident-personnel, 
predicted  labor  costs — both  union  and 
non-union — would  go  up  about  7%.  In 
question  and  answer,  he  also  said  Gan¬ 
nett  would  be  changing  its  retirement 
plans,  surpassing  requirements  of 
ARISA  and  making  them  more  attractive 
then  union-negotiated  pacts. 

Meanwhile,  John  Purcell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  finance  and  general  business 
manager/treasurer,  predicted  savings 
from  newsprint  costs  through  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  consumption.  He  said  the  group 
had  winnowed  consumption  down  6% 
during  1975  and  expected  an  additional 
4%  drop  for  1976  through  format  and 
web  width  reduction  changes. 

Pricing  as  well  will  be  “aggressive.” 
he  said  with  ad  rates  expected  to  go  up 
8%  resulting  in  9%  increase  in  revenues. 
Circulation  rates  will  go  up  8%  too  giving 
an  1 1%  revenue  increase. 

Of  importance  to  the  security  analysts 
was  the  folding  of  the  Laser  Graph  Sys¬ 
tems.  w  hich  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Allan  Neuharth  brought  into 
discussion.  Neuharth  said  the  company 
had  invested  over  SI  1.5  million  in  the 
project  over  the  past  5  years. 

It's  failure  though  will  have  “little  im¬ 
pact  on  earnings",  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  per  share  earnings  would  be  in  the 
SI. 80  range. 

He  added  that  it  would  be  “very  un¬ 
likely  that  Gannett  will  be  involved  in  the 
hardware  industry"  again. 

San  Juan  Star 
remains  on  strike 

Negotiations  to  end  a  month-long 
strike  at  the  San  Juan  Star,  Puerto 
Rico's  Knglish-language  daily,  remained 
unsettled  this  week. 

John  Zerbe  Jr..  Star  president  and 
general  manager,  said  a  tentative  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Newspaper 
Guild  had  been  canceled  when  the  union 
declined  to  talk  unless  management  was 
ready  to  make  a  new  economic  offer. 
Zerbe  said  it  was  up  to  the  union  to  make 
a  “realistic"  counter-proposal. 

Denying  a  published  report  that  the 
parent  Scripps-Howard  group  planned  to 
close  the  newspaper  and  move  its 
equipment  to  Brazil.  Zerbe  said,  “we  are 
not  closing.  We  are  not  even  thinking  of 
closing.  We  want  a  realistic  contract  and 
to  get  back  in  publication  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible." 

The  238  unionized  employes  of  the 
Star  struck  October  18  after  they  failed 
to  agree  on  a  contract  to  succeed  one 
that  expired  last  December  1. 


Leave  editing  to  men 
says  woman  reporter 

A  woman's  role  in  journalism  should 
not  include  the  position  of  editor  or  city 
editor.  Jean  Roe.  Moose  Jaw  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Renina  Leader-Post  said. 

In  an  address  to  Moose  Jaw  Rotary 
Club  Mrs.  Roe  said  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  in  the  position  to  “crack  a  whip” 
over  the  heads  of  other  employees. 

Women  are  better  off  doing  creative 
stories,  she  said,  because  they  are  more 
creative  and  better  at  digging  out  the 
facts  than  men.  Although  men  may  get  a 
story  out  faster  a  woman  generally  writes 
a  better  one. 

Mrs.  Roe  said  men  fit  the  category  of 
city  editor  and  editor  better  than  women. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

122  12  9 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  6^  6^ 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  10'4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  23  231? 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE)  .  41H  40*4 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  214  2’4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  S'-'* 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  26^4  25i4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  04  04 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  3414  32’i) 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  7V4  7' 4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  1844  18 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30'  2  2944 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  27’8  2644 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  19H  191« 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  15  14 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  13  14 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  II'/b  1044 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  844  9 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  544  544 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23' 4  23 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  16'/2  16'/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13' 4  13 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  58' 4  5714 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  19'0  174» 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  1418  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  20  22 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9  OH 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  8  I'/i 

Altair  (OTC)  .  144  1H 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  .  17'4  16'8 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  16'/2  16' 2 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  248  2'2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  22-2  21'-4 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  2048  1944 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  11  IO'b 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  3448  334b 

Cutler-Hammer  (N'i'SE)  .  2644  25'b 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1044  lOH 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  127''4  127'/2 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  18  18 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  90  8948 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7''2  618 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 105'-'2  IO344 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  5'b  5 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  3048  30'4 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  48' a  4612 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  42'8  4148 

Grace.  W  R  (NYSE)  .  25'/4  2448 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  21  20 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  44  41'4 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  3044  28' 2 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  V»  7'4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  554b  5448 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  .  9  8' 8 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  35'8  3448 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  244  2'/2 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18'4  18'8 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  15'8  1448 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  61  5644 

Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE)  .  6  6 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  9  94a 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  23'8  23 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  9'e  944 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  1944  194e 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  6' 4  544 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  lOH  lO'a 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  18  16*8 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21  18H 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3  2'8 
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Shop  talk 

(Conlinncil  from  pai^e  56) 

tion  take  a  winter  vacation  trip:  39^f  take 
a  summer  vacation  trip,  and  .34Cf  take 
long  weekends  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  contrary  to  what  is  often  said, 
people  are  actually  making  fewer  perma¬ 
nent  moves  than  they  did  in  the  recent 
past.  .According  to  the  L'.S.  Census  fi¬ 
gures.  between  l%0and  l%l.  29f  of  the 
population  moved  to  a  different  house, 
and  6.7i'7f  moved  to  a  different  county. 
Between  1970  and  1971.  the  most  recent 
available  data  show  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  moving  to  a  different  county — 
6.5'7r — but  a  drop  to  17.9^7  in  the  percen¬ 
tage  who  moved  at  all. 


“Mobility  is  not  an  acceptable  expla¬ 
nation  of  readership  problems. 

".A  more  qualified  view  must  be  taken 
of  another  explanation  advanced  by  cir¬ 
culators  in  our  survey:  the  shift  to 
apartment  house  living,  it  is  harder  to 
approach,  sell,  and  deliver  newspapers 
to  customers  who  live  in  apartment 
buildings,  guarded  by  doormen  and 
front-door  locks.  In  1960.  only  1797  of  all 
new  housing  starts  were  for  housing 
units  in  buildings  of  three  or  more  units. 
In  197.3.  4297  of  all  new  housing  units 
were  in  this  bracket,  and  in  metropolitan 
areas  the  proportion  vviis  much  higher — 
.*'.397.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
however,  before  the  apartment  house 
becomes  typical  of  the  .American  way  of 
life,  since  only  9'"y  of  all  dwelling  units 
are  in  buildings  with  ten  or  more  apart¬ 


ments.  and  by  no  means  all  of  these  are 
high-rise  buildings  that  pose  serious  de¬ 
livery  problems." 

Bogart  noted  a  study  in  1974  putting 
the  spotlight  on  faulty  delivery  as  the 
main  reason  offered  by  22''}  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  cancelled.  He  added,  however, 
"of  the  4.>()  cancellations  checked  out  in 
the  three  cities  studied.  55''4  were  people 
who  could  not  be  contacted:  of  those 
contacted.  29''7  mentioned  moves  or  va¬ 
cations  as  the  reason  for  cancelling  their 
subscriptions.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
people  who  are  no  longer  around  to  keep 
buying  the  paper,  hut  historically  they 
have  been  counterbalanced  by  new 
people  coming  in.  Ihe  circulation  man¬ 
ager  must  not  be  concerned  just  about 
subscription  stops:  he  must  worry  about 
the  ones  that  never  start." 

(To  he  conlinncil.) 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  is  its  own  best 
salesman.  Entertaining  weekly  reviews, 
news.  Free  trial  month,  samples:  Free 
Spirit  Features.  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37221. 


FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  book  column  in  sparkling  con¬ 
dition.  Rarely  read  at  more  than  100 
words  per  minute. 

Users  report  broader  entertainment 
format,  improved  circulation.  Free  de¬ 
monstration  drive  (samples).  Low 
monthly  payments.  Money  refunded  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Act  now!  Offer 
may  be  extended  at  any  time. 

Tom  Styrce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle  #203 
Culver  City.  Calif,  90230 


CAREERS 


“HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  C-100,  Kenilworth.  III.  60043. 


CITIZEN  ACTION 


NEW  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Help  for  read¬ 
ers  with  neighborhood  problems,  protec¬ 
tion  from  street  crime— any  citizen  ac¬ 
tion  problem.  Write  for  samples.  John 
McKean.  333  E.  43rd  St..  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANDCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product— at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today,  (You'll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P.O.  Box  1356,  Newport  News.  Va. 
23601. 


HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold.  914  2nd  Ave..  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK  An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar.  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch. 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas.  Tx.  75208. 


ETHNIC  COMMENTARY 


PEOPLE’S  OBSERVER,  weekly  column 
on  current  events  wrth  ethnic  viewpoint. 
Samples.  John  A.  Fink.  64  E.  3  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11213. 


JOB  ADVICE 


ASK  CHUCK  VANCE  answer  column  on 
)Obs.  bosses,  careers,  small  businesses. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  Street. 
Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk.  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


FREE  SAMPLES  of  weekly  "More  For 
Your  Money  "  column.  Readers  will  love 
It— and  YOU.  Write  TODAY.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  South  13.  Temple.  Texas  76501. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


HOME  REMEDIES  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH.  A  consulting  psychologist  at¬ 
tacks  everyday  problems.  Camera  ready. 
Weekly.  Stillwater  Publishing  Co..  Box 
113.  Stillwater.  Minn.  55082. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE 


NEWS.  FEATURES,  interviews,  columns 
and  regional  Congressional  coverage  by 
veteran  editor.  Bob  Westgate.  (202) 
628-3050. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKSIMAGAZINES 


BOOK  BARGAINS  over  600  titles  on  every 
subiect.  FREE  CATALOG.  NU  VUE,  324  S. 
First  S.,  Alhambra.  Calif.  91802E. 


EDITOR'S  NEWSLETTER,  a  monthly  re¬ 
port  on  new  trends  and  techniques  in  bus¬ 
iness  communications.  $20  for  12  monthly 
issues,  plus  free  book  on  business  com¬ 
munications.  Sample  copy  on  request. 
Editor's  Newsletter.  P.O.  Box  243.  Lenox 
Hill  Station,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 


PRINTING  PLANT.  Building  approximately 
75x150  ft.  with  railroad  siding.  6  unit 
Wood  letterpress.  4-plate  wide  autopas¬ 
ters.  2  folders,  stereo  equipment.  Addi¬ 
tional  building  also  available  for  cold 
typesetting  department.  Quick  and  easy 
access  to  Rt.  495.  Mamaraneck  Valley 
Publishing  Co..  Haverhill.  Mass.  Direct  in¬ 
quiries  to:  R.  Becker.  P.O.  Box  780,  Man¬ 
chester.  N.H.  03105. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE 
Good  Times,  a  chain  of  music  newspapers. 
IS  franchising  nationally.  Top  writers  and 
camera-ready  copy  make  for  low  overhead 
and  high  profits.  Any  area  with  a  large  col¬ 
lege  population  and  a  music  scene  will  be 
successful.  For  information  and  samples 
write:  Good  Times.  80-32  164  St.,  Jamai¬ 
ca.  N.Y.  11432. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTER  HAS  PUBLICATION  web  offset 
and  full  color  sheet-fed  presses  plus  bin¬ 
dery  and  typesetting.  Need  work  and  or 
consider  partnership  or  buying  publica¬ 
tions.  Non-union,  low  prices,  excellent 
work.  Box  1725.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARIZONA'S  FLAGSTAFF  NEWS  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  tri-weekly.  Investors  call  (602)  774- 
6868.  Ask  for  E.  Francis  Mulligan  or  write 
P.O.  Box  1296,  1  McCracken  Place,  Flag¬ 
staff.  Ariz.  86001. 


FREELANCE  SERVICES 


ATTENTION:  ALL  FREELANCE 
AND  CREATIVE  TALENT 
Promote  your  career  the  best  way  of  all. 
Advertise  in  “The  Director  of  Freelance 
Professionals  &  Creative  Services."  Will 
reach  Agencies,  Publishers  and  big  com¬ 
panies  nationwide.  For  details  write  or  call: 
The  Directory.  Box  E,  Suite  1500.  2  Penn 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001  (212)  244- 
3100. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207. 


FEATURE  WRITERS  ARE  LETTER  WRITERS! 

Here's  a  sample  of  the  mail  received  recently  from  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE  advertisers: 

Thanks  so  much — Great  response — Much  more  than  expected 
or  hoped  for.  We'll  surely  run  the  ad  for  low  cost  TV  listings 
again — as  soon  as  we  can  absorb  all  the  new  business  our  ad 
placement  brought  us! 

Carole  Frew,  TV  NEWS,  Whitehall,  Pa.  18052 

And  there's  more — from  a  business  feature  writer  who  rec  eived  1 5  responses 
in  less  than  two  weeks!  A  comic  strip  creator  w  ho  strld  his  strip  to  newspap¬ 
ers  as  far  away  as  South  Africa!  And  a  book  reviewer  who  not  only  added 
dozens  of  newsfwpers  to  his  syndication  list  through  his  E&P  Classified,  but 
sold  several  cable  TV  stations  as  well! 

FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 

We'll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  for  sale.  Hialeah 
Homes  News  plus  a  fine  commercial  plant. 
Contact  Paul  W.  Finlay.  Owner,  (305) 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Reminance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4'weeks  —  S2  00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2  30  per  line 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


4weeks 

3-weeks 

2'Weeks 

1'week 


per  issue 
per  issue 
per  issue 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  5.  Young 
paper  doing  SOM  business.  Box  1811, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
r  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


COLONIAL  HERITAGE  and  Bicentennial 
publication.  Small,  high-quality  3-color 
tabloid.  Subscription  list  95%  renewal  ex¬ 
perience.  Pennsylvania  corporation.  Tre¬ 
mendous  potential,  owner  can  not  supply 
necessary  capital.  Can  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  country.  Write:  Colonial  Heritage, 
P.O.  Box  1776,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.  08805 
or  call  (201)  469-9523. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— It's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  offset  weekly, 
shopper  combe  in  third  year  grossing 
$70,000.  But  needs  man-wife  team  for 
good  net.  Compugraphic-equipped,  cent¬ 
rally  printed.  $80,000,  $18,000  down.  Box 
18(15.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


KREHBIEL  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice.”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


The  use  ot  borders,  boldface  typ>e,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  di^^lay.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


PAPER  within  4  hours  drive  of  Washington 
D.C.  Start  with  part  interest  and  or  sum¬ 
mer  relief  for  owner.  Go  from  there.  Ex¬ 
perienced  weekly  publisher-editor  (hus¬ 
band  and  wife).  J.  Breiling,  2213  Osborn 
Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1— Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


PRINTING  PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Complete  established  plant.  Piedmont 
area  North  Carolina.  Includes  real  estate 
and  living  quarters.  Owner  ill.  forced  to 
sell.  Tremendous  potential.  Terms.  Guar¬ 
dian  Real  Estate  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  23084. 
Mint  Hill,  N.C.  28212.  Ph:  (704)  373-1741. 


JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  broker  serving  the 
Northwest.  Box  B.,  Townsend.  Mont. 
59644,  (406)  266-4233, 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach.  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


.State 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


Phone  — - 

Authorized  by 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  AND  BUNDLE 
WRAPS,  any  size  and  tint,  plain  or  printed. 
During  the  oil  crisis  we  met  our  customers 
needs  at  a  fair  price.  Our  resin  supply 
guaranteed.  Send  specs  for  quote  or  call 
Dale  Strack,  (collect),  PolyGraphics,  Del- 
SymCo  Bldg.  Old  Marlton  Pike,  Marlton, 
N.J.  08053.  (609)  983-5455. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Classification 


EXCLUSIVE  daily,  chart  area  5.  Needs  ag¬ 
gressive  publisher.  $100,000  down. 
Offset,  growth  area.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Calif.  93247.  Hurry!  Hurry! 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


WEEKLY,  2100  paid;  shopper,  9000; 
western  New  York  area;  no  local  competi¬ 
tion;  $150,000  volume;  health  forces  sale; 
owner  would  consider  management,  sales 
or  editorship  association  with  buyer.  Box 
1730.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key¬ 
boards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 


WEEKLY  IN  GROWING  Appalachia  where 
coal  is  booming.  Non-competitive  in  com¬ 
munity  of  11,000.  Excellent  for  husband- 
wife  team.  $45,000  with  excellent  terms  to 
right  person.  Available  immediately.  Sin¬ 
cere  parties  only.  Don’t  let  this  one  slip  by 
you.  Box  18()2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS  (2  sets)  input 
and  output.  Tables  included  with  each 
machine.  Excellent  condition,  $500  per 
set.  Kodak  Ektamatic  photographic  pro¬ 
cessor.  1973  model.  Excellent  condition. 
$400.  Strip  printer  with  20  fonts.  $200. 
Call  Mrs.  Walling.  (609)  259-7150.  or  write: 
Messenger-Press,  1  Church  St..  Allentown, 
N.J.  08501. 


LARGE  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  grossing  near 
$300,000.  Dynamic  growth  area.  If  you 
don’t  have  at  least  $1(X).000  down  pay¬ 
ment.  please  don’t  apply.  Box  1785,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


SINGER  FRIDEN  JUSTOTEXT  70.  Jus- 
toperf  8203,  modified  Justowriter 
Recorder  Reproducer.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  high  copy  output.  Ken  Simon,  (315) 
422-7011,  New  Times,  Box  95,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  13210. 


PROFITABLE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  pros¬ 
perous.  recession-proof  Indiana  area, 
available  now,  at  slightly  less  than  $38M 
1974  gross.  Complete  composing  and 
pasteup  gear  included.  Minimal  shopper 
and  daily  competition.  For  information:  W. 
W.  Spurgeon  Jr..  550  Merchants  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Muncie.  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966.  _ 


HENDRIX  EDS  5700  SA  Input  and  Editing 
System  comprising  of  the  following 
equipment:  two  terminals.  1  input  reader, 
1  output  punch  and  a  PDP-11  Computer. 
Needs  minor  repairs.  $14. OCX).  Call  Carter 
Prows,  (904)  791-4195. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run:  - Weeks - Till  Forbidc 


Mail  ta;  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  MULLER  MARTINI  IN¬ 
SERTING  MACHINE  Type  227  overall 
length  21  overall  width  9.5  —capable  of  3 
inserts  per  main  jacket  13.000  per  hour.  3 
years  old.  Excellent  condition,  available 
March  1976  Al  Tomlinson.  The  Advocate 
Printing  Co..  25  W.  Main  St..  Newark,  Ohio 
43055.  Call  (614)  345-4053. 

MULLERMARTINI  EM-10  Inserting 
Machine  with  4  feeders.  Muller-Martini 
Corp..  40  Rabro  Dr.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y. 
11787,  (516)  582-4343. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432 


PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  per)  tapes  at  our  same 
prices-  lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic  E 
ectronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  196  — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WANT  TO  PURCHASE  2961HS  Compu- 
graphic  for  straight  matter  and  6-level 
tape,  with  8.5  News  #2  bold  type  faces. 
Would  consider  excellent  4961TL  if  price 
IS  right.  Contact  Fred  W.  Janca,  Daily  Mc- 
Alester  (Okla.)  Democrat.  (918)  423-6141. 


LOOKING  FOR  Newsprint  Dollies  compati¬ 
ble  with  Capitol  Track  System.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  quantity  available  and  price  re¬ 
quested.  Must  be  6' 2  center  height.  Phil 
(xillespie.  Trenton  Times.  5(X)  Perry  St.. 
Trenton.  N.J.  08605.  (609)  396-3232. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEED  HELP  with  ABC  records  or  ABC 
statements?  Ex-ABC  Auditor  available  as 
consultant.  E.  P.  Catallozzi.  71  Farmington 
Ave..  Providence.  R.l.  (401)  942-6960. 


PRESS  ENOINEERING 
&  INSTA..LATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series,  2  units.  1972 
Goss  Urbanite.  3  units,  folder. 

Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
(3oss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22.  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22^4x36.  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
IPEC.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


HOE  COLORMATIC 
8  units  22.047x70.078 
Two  2:1  Folders 
New  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


REPORTERS'  NEEDS 
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ACADEMIC 


WINONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  per¬ 
son  experienced  in  print  media  to  teach 
mass  communications,  freshman  compos¬ 
ition.  Masters  Degree  required.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  $10.000- 15. 000  for  academic  year. 
Before  applying,  write  for  full  information 
to  Dean  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Winona  State 
University,  Winona.  Minnesota  55987. 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  leading  to  the  MA 
in  Journalism  and  the  PhD  in  Mass  Media 
geared  for  professionals.  Financial  assis¬ 
tants  available.  Write:  Chairman,  Graduate 
Affairs  Committee.  School  of  Journalism. 
Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48824. 

DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 
Excellent  opportunity  for  person  with 
superior  administrative  potential. 
Academic  orientation  (PhD.  superior 
teaching,  and  scholarship),  and  or  out¬ 
standing  professional  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Duties  include  supervising  faculty  of 
14  plus  support  staff,  managing  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs,  working  with  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  constituencies.  Academic  rank  and 
salary  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience.  Appointment  effective 
July.  1976.  Applications  due  by  January 
15.  1976.  We  are  an  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume 
to  Willis  L.  Winter,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee.  School  of  Journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon  97403. 

EDITOR-  OR  PUBLISHER-IN-RESIDENCE 
for  one  semester  (4  months)  Spring  or  Fall. 
1976.  Teach,  counsel  students,  assist  in 
curriculum  development.  Salary  and  or 
expenses  open.  Contact  Neale  Copple.  Di¬ 
rector.  School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68588.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CHAIRMAN,  JOURNALISM  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  Temple  University.  Philadelphia, 
effective  July  1976.  Rank  and  salary 
negotiable.  Also  teaching  positions  availa¬ 
ble  in  advertising,  magazine,  law  and 
ethnics,  graphics.  Write:  Dr.  John  Lent. 
Journalism  Department,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia.  Penn.  19122. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  13.  1975 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING  FACULTY  MEMBER,  start 
Fall  1976.  Layout,  production,  copy. 
Newspaper  advertising  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Graduate  teaching  potential;  also 
administrative.  MA  or  PhD.  Salary  com¬ 
petitive.  Contact  Neale  Copple.  Director. 
School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68588.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TOLEDO  seeks  a 
qualified  instructor  or  assistant  professor 
to  teach  writing  and  allied  courses  in  prog¬ 
ram  offering  news-editorial.  broadcasting 
and  public  relations  advertising.  Minimum 
requirements:  Masters  Degree  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  PhD  preferred.  Salary 
negotiable.  Begin  Fall  Quarter,  academic 
1976-77.  Apply  with  letter  and  resume  by 
January  5.  1976  tO:  Dr.  Ivan  G,  Harvey, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communication. 
The  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo.  Ohio 
43606.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

100,000  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  2  has  an  opening  for  a  Circulation 
Sales  Manager.  This  person  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  circulation  sales  including 
supervision  of  the  zone  managers,  district 
managers,  solicitors  and  training  super 
visors. 

Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
IS  a  requirement. 

College  degree  or  equivalent  work  experi¬ 
ence  required.  MBA  degree  or  work  toward 
MBA  degree  would  be  helpful. 

Submit  application  and  complete  resume 
to  Box  1703.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  Largest 
Connecticut  weekly  group.  Write  express- 
1  ing  experience  in  sales  management,  fi- 
I  nancial  controls,  circulation  promotion 
I  and  editorial  management.  Project 
oriented  position.  Experience  important 
but  secondary  to  ability  to  grow.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  benefits  and  future.  Richard  Light- 
foot.  Shore  Line  Times  Building.  Guilford. 
Conn.  06437. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  5-day  daily  in  the  "Uranium  Capital  of 
the  World."  Present  circulation  3000. 
Trade  area  27,000.  $150  per  week  plus 
15‘’o  commission.  Send  resume  to  Mrs. 
James  B.  Barber.  Grants  Daily  Beacon. 
P.O.  Box  579.  Grants.  New  Mexico  87020. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde.  Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707. 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  northern 
California  suburban  paper,  controlled  cir¬ 
culation,  voluntary  paid,  seeks  manager 
with  experience  in  newspaper  circulation. 
Salary  open,  excellent  benefits.  Applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Send  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  John  Clinton  Jr., 
P.O.  Box  5400,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94402. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  circulation 
manager  northern  California  group,  two 
dailies  seven  weeklies.  Smog  tree  growth 
area.  Write  E.  B.  Brown.  P.O.  Box  731, 
Willows,  Calif.  95988. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  AM  18,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  resort  area.  Prefer 
person  seeking  a  promotion  from  a  weekly 
or  small  daily.  One  that  has  "done  it  all"  in 
circulation  and  mailroom.  Send  resume, 
include  salary  required  to:  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Sentinel  Record.  300  Spring,  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.  71901. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  14.000  rural 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Isolated  market  with 
area  to  expand.  The  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  non-nonsense  manager, 
must  know  budgeting,  ABC.  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  motor  routes  and  be  strong  in  collec¬ 
tions.  Salary  open.  This  can  lead  to  a  big¬ 
ger  opportunity  in  our  organization.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  If  you're  with  a  group  or 
want  to  move,  don't  be  afraid  of  the  word 
getting  back.  Box  1834.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  people  in  our  group  of 
smaller  dailies.  More  than  15  locations  to 
choose  from— Pacific  Northwest,  northern 
California  and  Zone  2.  all  offset.  Good  pay. 
fringes  and  advancement  possibilities.  Box 
1781  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  SALES 
person-A  "go  getter"  ready  to  become 
classified  manager  of  15.(X)0  daily.  Zone 
2.  Market  potential  virtually  untapped. 
Position  could  be  stepping  stone  to  higher 
management  level.  Write  Box  1772.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  re  seeking  an  aggressive  self-starter  to 
motivate  and  direct  our  classified  sales 
force  for  13  suburban  semi-weeklies,  cir¬ 
culation  70.000  in  Kansas  City  area.  Send 
resume  to  Stephen  Rose.  Sun  Newspap¬ 
ers,  1-435  &  Metcalf,  Overland  Park.  Kans. 
66212  or  call  (913)  381-1010. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  available  for  a 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Area  7  daily 
with  circulation  of  18.000.  Must  be  able  to 
motivate  people  and  generate  lineage. 
Good  starting  salary,  and  outstanding 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1718,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  18.000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  Area  4  with  proven  recordof  build¬ 
ing  staff  cooperation  resulting  in  sales 
growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  requires 
personal  selling  which  demonstrates  your 
leadership  is  sound.  No  two  year  wonders 
need  apply,  only  permanent  types.  Full 
resume  please.  Box  1750.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GEORGIA  business  paper  needs  full  time 
ad  rep  in  Atlanta  (salary  and  top  commis¬ 
sion).  part  time  reps  in  other  Georgia  cities 
(commission).  Georgia  Commercial  Post, 
Box  80543.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30341. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  people  with  ambi¬ 
tion,  desire  and  dedication  have  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  with  our  group  of  smal¬ 
ler  dailies  in  northern  California,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Zone  2.  Write  Box 
1782.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 
Ad  person  with  strong  sales  ability  and 
promotion  ideas.  Growing  Southwest  city 
of  20.000.  Successful  ad  persons  receive 
advancement  and  many  have  become  pub¬ 
lishers  with  this  growing  group  organiza¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  commission.  Full  resume. 
Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
ideas,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume.  references,  salary  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Marty,  Verde  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood,  Ariz.  86326. 

AD  SALESPERSON,  excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  2  or  more  years 
experience.  Must  be  strong  on  selling,  lay¬ 
out  and  promotion.  Write  David  Miller, 
Martinsburg  Journal,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
25401. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  PEOPLE 
needed  immediately  for  established 
monthly  police  newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  "You  will  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Pay  by  commission.  Contact  Media 
Enterprises  Inc.  210  Rt.  28.  P.O.  Box  345, 
Bound  Brook.  N.J.  08805.  (201)  469- 
6655. 


Nationally  known  Zone  2  weekly  with 
growth  potential  seeks 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Must  have  proven  record  to  administer, 
motivate  and  train.  Excellent  salary  for 
future-oriented  person  plus  benefits,  pro¬ 
fit  sharing,  bonus.  Box  1792,  Editors.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  )oi  small  Ohio 
daily.  Person  with  experience  and  ability  to 
sell  and  direct  ad  department  Send  re 
some  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  i 
1731.  Editor  &  Publisher 

STAFF  REQUIREMENTS  open  up  No.  2 
spot  on  our  7-person  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  on  15.000  circulation  central 
Pennsylvania  growing  daily.  Write  to  Box 
1824.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  resume 
and  references. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  a  top 
salesman  needed  for  Florida  small  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  produce  as  well  as  direct. 
Opportunity  to  advance  with  group.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1802.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher 

BUSINESS  WRITERS.  Georgia  business 
paper  needs  part  time  (full  time  with  other 
duties)  writer  in  Atlanta  with  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  also  stringers  in  other 
Georgia  cities  and  advertising  sales  reps. 
Georgia  Commercial  Post.  Box  80543.  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.  30341. 


A  challenging  opportunity . . . 

as  an  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  weekly  paper  in  northern 
Maine  to  run  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation.  Part  of  a  small  group 
of  weeklies.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience. 
Write  General  Manager, 
Northeast  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  510,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  04769. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  I 

_ _ _ _ _ 1 

EDITING  FEATURES.  No.  2  spot  in  de 
partment  producing  Sunday  magazine. 
TV-entertainment  section  and  7-day  fea¬ 
ture  section  (or  medium-size  daily  in 
Northeast  resort<ollege  community  Must 
be  experienced  in  copy  editing,  at  home  in 
contemporary  layout,  willing  to  work  hard. 
Box  1799.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST,  organized  one-man  sports  depart¬ 
ment  who  can  capture  color,  humor,  hu 
manity.  Small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Send  clips. 
Box  1770.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR —Midwest  daily  where 
local  news  takes  precedence.  Layout  and 
photography  a  must.  Experience  desired. 
Good  spot  (or  hard-working  person.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1795.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INNOVATIVE  FEATURES  department 
editor  with  layout  experience  and  person¬ 
nel  capabilities  to  oversee  three  Sunday 
sections— arts,  travel  and  family  living  — 
and  daily  counterparts.  Metro  daily.  Reg¬ 
ion  8  Box  1765.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 
CITY  EDITOR 

Previous  experience  in  a  news  department 
management  position  essential  to  this 
challenging  opportunity.  Award-winning 
dailies  in  convenient  geographic  location. 
Pleasant,  comfortable  living  with  excellent 
schools  and  favorable  property  tax 
schedules. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Top  benefits  with  full  vesting  company 
paid  pension  plan. 

Write  stating  experience,  education  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1800.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


SALES  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Ag-oriented  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalist  for  exciting  job  with  journalism 
public  relations  agency.  Work  on  stories, 
journalism  projects,  for  ag  accounts 
throughout  United  States.  Top  salary,  in¬ 
teresting  travel,  medium  size  town.  Iowa 
location.  1-5  years  experience  required 
Box  1780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELEN  AKULLIAN  AGENCY.  280  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  N  Y.  10016.  (212)  532- 
3210.  "The  Communications  Specialist." 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Chart  Area  2  combination  daily  newspajDer 
offering  excellent  salary,  employee  be¬ 
nefits.  Strong  community  business  cli¬ 
mate.  Aggressive  management. 

Prefer  fully  experienced  writer.  Box  1798. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INCISIVE  HARD  NEWS  REPORTER  anxi¬ 
ous  to  work  long  hours  at  low  pay  for  small 
daily  in  cold  climate.  Exciting,  comjjeti- 
tive.  creative  atmosphere.  Zone  5.  Write 
Box  1768.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  18.000  Midwest  daily  con¬ 
sidering  staff  expansion  seeks  qualified 
individual  for  combination  job;  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  back-up  photographer  for  two- 
person  photo  staff.  Competitive  situation 
in  University  community  demands  solid 
ability.  Some  experience  preferred.  Box 
1767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  MANAGER 

Technical  publisher  seeks  experienced 
editor  with  potential  to  become  divisional 
manager.  Trade  publication  or  electro¬ 
mechanical  background  would  be  ideal, 
but  IS  not  essential.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  history.  Midwest  location.  Box  1835. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORK  and  low  pay  available  in 
Washington.  D  C.  Daily  newspaper  service 
seeking  productive  reporter  immediately. 
Box  1K)8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDEA-ORIENTED  writer -editor  to  plan  and 
supervise  news  and  photo  feature  content 
for  special-promotion  sections  of  daily 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  Full  creative  ser¬ 
vices  backup.  Phone  or  write  Keith  Green. 
General  Manager.  (505)  983-3303.  P.O. 
Box  2048.  Santa  Fe.  N  M.  87501. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  — Dynamic  person 
needed  to  bring  sports  section  up  to  par. 
This  14.000  daily  in  rural  Pennsylvania 
needs  an  editor  to  produce  top  local  cover¬ 
age  plus  Penn  State  and  some  pro.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  VDTs  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Must  know  layout  and  wire.  Box  1832. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPERSON  with  strong 
agricultural  background  to  handle  farm 
beat  and  related  assignments  in  one  of  na¬ 
tion's  richest  farm  areas.  30.000  PM.  Zone 
5.  Great  opportunity.  Would  like  samples. 
Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  DESKMAN  to  edit  wire  and  local 
copy  for  14.(X)0  Zone  2  daily.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  helpful  but  not  necessary.  We  will 
train.  Help  this  award-winning  daily  be 
even  greater.  Box  1837.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 


FREELANCER  S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2 
P.O.  Box  128.  Rhinebeck.  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  for 
publishing  company  in  Zone  4  producing  2 
newspajyers  daily,  combined  circulation 
45.0(X).  Should  have  college  training  or 
comparable  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  photography.  A  creative  self¬ 
starter  IS  highly  desired.  Will  be  part  of 
4-man  department.  Must  have  own  car  and 
be  able  to  provide  tearsheets  or  samples  of 
work.  Salary  $120  a  wi*ek  and  up.  ALL 
EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED.  Box  1776.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  M  F. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 

CAPABLE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
PHONE  (201)  838-9000 


GROUP  OF  SMALLER  DAILIES  with  prop¬ 
erties  in  northern  California.  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Zone  2  has  openings  for 
web  offset  press-camera  men.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  with  solid, 
expanding  operation.  Write  Box  1783. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  large 
metro  daily  (Zone  2)  developing  and  man¬ 
aging  electronic  support  group  to  maintain 
and  repair  electronic  equipment.  Minimum 
2  years  experience  with  digital  equipment 
or  4  years  general  experience.  Electronic 
design  capability  preferred.  Duties  include 
supervision  of  technicians,  maintaining 
parts  inventory,  preventative  maintenance 
and  training  programs.  Salary  open  de- 
trending  on  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1686.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGER  with  15  years  experience  in 
non-publishing  field  wants  to  manage  and 
invest  in  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Zones  7-9. 
Box  1817.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NINE  YEARS  sales  experience  on  major 
trade  and  consumer  magazines.  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduate.  Edited  base 
newspaper.  Married.  37  years  old.  Seek 
position  leading  to  publisher  in  Zone  4  or 
6.  Strong  on  sales,  writing,  and  motivating 
people.  Box  1804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WEB-FED  OFFSET  PRESSES 

Major  manufacturer  of  web-fed  offset 
presses  has  exceptional  opportunity  for 
the  aggressive  person  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  earn  good  income  sell¬ 
ing  capital  equipment  to  graphic  arts  and 
newspaper  industry.  Opportunity  for 
growth  and  development,  protected  sales 
territory.  Salary  plus  incentive  and  com¬ 
pany  car  and  paid  expenses.  Send  resume 
in  strict  confidence  to: 

King  Press  Inc. 

John  Peck.  Vice  President  Sales 
Box  21 

Joplin.  Mo.  64801 

An  Euual  Opportunity  Employer 

SYSTEM  SALES 

Established  company  needs  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  all  areas  of  U.S.  We  have 
several  openings  (or  persons  with  experi¬ 
ence  selling  electronic  equipment  systems 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  Will  also  take 
some  juniors.  High  earnings  for  the  right 
individuals.  Airmail  resume  to  TAL-STAR 
Computer  Systems.  Box  TICXJO.  Princeton 
Junction.  N.J.  08550.  or  call  (609)  799- 
1111. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


HELP!  New  syndicate  needs  salesmen, 
women.  Solid  features.  Write  Group  3.  30 
W.  Washington.  Chicago.  III.  60614. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad.  co  Editor  &  Publisher.  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specifically  called 
for. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  WANTED  on 
small  to  medium-size  daily  newspaper. 
Young,  aggressive  publisher-type  has 
owned  several  large  weeklies,  and  has 
been  publisher  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Seeking  good  position  on  daily  with  growth 
potential.  Experience  every  phase  or  daily 
newspaper.  Box  17^.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


CIRCULATION 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


Middle  Tennessee  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily  has  opening  for  general  assignment 
reporter.  Experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate.  Good 
starting  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  1836. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  12.000  PM  daily. 
Must  be  exfterienced.  imaginative,  respon¬ 
sible.  capable  of  handling  wire  and  direct¬ 
ing  newsroom  staff  of  8.  Write  fully.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
Oneida,  N  Y.  13421. 


REPORTER  with  minimum  of  one  year 
daily  experience  (or  35,000  AM  in  Zone  3. 
Write  Box  1809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH  REASONS  have  created  vacancy 
in  editorship  of  Sunday  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  award-winning  Zone  8  daily 
newspaper.  Experienced,  imaginative 
editor  wanted  to  direct  autonomous  staff 
and  administer  freelance  budget.  Write 
Box  1803.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOW  DO  YOU  FIND  AN  EXCEPTIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER? 

It’s  a  tough  proposition!  Many  Publishers  have 
turned  to  us  during  the  past  year  for  our  help. 
We  locate,  evaluate,  and  recruit  the  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  position  you  are  trying  to 
fill. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  IL  60631 

_ _ _ / 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Looking  for  position  with  large  paper  or 
Circulation  Manager  on  smaller  paper.  4 
years  experience— all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  1*2  years  in  top  spot.  References 
supplied.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STYMIED  city  circulation  supervisor  ready 
to  move  to  circulation  manager  with 
chance  to  use  circulation  and  promotion 
ideas.  25  years  experience.  Prefer  Zone 
3.4.5.  Box  1786.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATOR.  12  years  of  man¬ 
agement  experience  on  small  and  medium 
sized  dailies.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation,  promotion  minded.  Wishes  to 
relocate  seeking  circulation  manager  or 
staff  position.  Box  1788.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN 
Over  25  years  experience  in  every  phase  of 
advertising  and  printing.  Excellent  track 
record  and  references.  Prefers  Gulf  Coast, 
Florida  or  Texas.  Available  immediately. 
Call  or  write  Ed  Belote.  1904  Harbert  Ave.. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38104.  Phone  (901) 
276-8196. 


EDITORIAL 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer.  27.  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50.000  PM.  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1587. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  now  speechwriting  on  Capitol  Hill, 
wants  private  sector  job  writing  editorials. 

I  unning  information  program,  or  what  have 
you.  Salary  needs  in  upper  20s.  Write  Box 
1745.  Editor  and  Publisher,  for  resume 
and  letter. 

FREE  PULITZER  PRIZE  NOMINEE 
Street-wise  columnist  and  four-time 
award-winning  urban  affairs  investigative 
reporter— with  added  corporate  back¬ 
ground-offers  free  40-hour  writing  trial  to 
qualified  employers.  Will  relocate.  Colum¬ 
bia  J-School  Grad  and  1971  APSA  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  Fellow.  Thesis  made  New 
York  Times  frontpage.  Published  nation¬ 
ally.  Offer  good  for  duration  of  recession. 
Michael  Krawetz.  241  North  St.,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y.  12550. 

AWARD-WINNING  ENTERTAINMENT  wri¬ 
ter  seeks  position  with  metro  paper  or 
magazine,  any  Zone.  Combines  youth  with 
professional  experience  in  covering  TV, 
film,  theatre.  Write  Joe  Leydon.  8300  Pal¬ 
metto  »213.  New  Orleans,  La.  70118. 

REPORTER,  27,  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU'RE  A  METRO  daily  seeking  talented 
reporter.  I'm  a  talented  reporter  seeking 
metro  daily.  Box  1715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  27.  10  years  experience 
on  30.000  A.  M.  Columnist,  strong  on  fea¬ 
tures.  innovated  layout.  Wants  to  move  to 
Zone  6  or  8.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 

Due  to  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays,  there  will  beearly 
closing  dates  for  the  issues  of 
December  27  and  January  3. 

December  27 — Deadline 
Monday,  Dec.  22,  12  noon 
January  3 — Deadline 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  12  noon 

Copy  received  after  deadline  will  appear 
in  the  next  week's  issue. 


WRITER,  good  on  profiles,  lifestyle  and 
sports,  wants  to  work  on  a  daily.  Have  sold 
lengthy  features  to  New  England's  leading 
magazine  and  Boston's  top  paper.  OK 
photographer.  Navy  journalist  experience, 
recent  public  communication  Masters.  Will 
move.  Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  21.  has  covered  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  sports.  Will  receive  BS  Degree 
in  Journalism;  seeks  position  on  small  dai¬ 
ly.  large  weekly,  or  on  sports  magazine. 
Prefer  Zones  5  and  2.  Box  1706,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  in  early  40's  look¬ 
ing  for  career  opportunity.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  nm.  slot,  layout,  features,  edito¬ 
rials,  columns,  some  management,  public 
relations.  Minimum  salary;  mid-20's.  Box 
1789.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-CITY  HALL  REPORTER  with  suburban 
experience,  wants  news  spot.  Contact  Jim 
Fienup,  843  College  Ave..  Norman,  Okla. 
73069  or  call  (405)  321-0777. 

EAGER  BEGINNER  with  some  reporting  on 
daily  newspaper.  Was  governor's  legisla¬ 
tive  intern.  Hard  worker.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  EDITOR  with  graduate  degree 
and  15  years  experience  seeks  well-paying 
position,  preferably  dealing  with  national 
and  international  affairs.  Box  1791.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR.  Pro.  49.  solid  re¬ 
porting,  desk  experience  for  newspapers, 
wire  services,  wants  desk  slot  needing 
speed,  skills,  judgment.  Box  1796.  Editor 
&  Publisher 

WANT  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  interested 
in  economics?  Write  Box  1793.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  if  you  can  pay  well. 

RECENT  GRADUATE  with  BA  in  Urban 
Studies  wants  to  write  for  newspaper. 
Campus  leader,  feature  and  sports  writer 
for  school  paper.  Student  Body  President, 
other  experience.  Spirited,  tenacious.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  WRITER.  24.  excellent  ( lips 
and  references,  seeks  writing  editing  slot 
in  Zone  5.  (312)  393-1563. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  5  years  experience 
including  college  football  and  basketball 
coverage  desires  similar  position  with 
small  or  medium  sized  daily  in  Zones  1  or 
5.  Box  1773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MY  NAME  looks  good  in  print.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Working  in  color  photo  lab.  Want  to 
work  with  editorial  photo  on  newspaper 
magazine.  Kathy  Kaloydis.  (313)  239- 
9147. 


MICHIGAN  job  sought  by  high  honors 
J-grad  with  2  years  campus  daily  work.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATOR-EDITOR.  33.  longs  for 
the  mountains,  wants  Zone  8  or  7  post. 
Good  at  staff  building,  keeping  paper  loc¬ 
al.  Wire  service  and  daily  background.  Box 
1822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  26.  vet,  BA  History. 
MBA  Management,  seeks  similar  position 
on  any  size  paper.  2  years  experience  as 
sportswriter  in  service  and  on  small  paper, 
doing  features,  game  stories,  rewrites, 
heads  and  layout.  Radio  news  and  sports 
experience.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Re¬ 
sume.  samples.  Box  1818,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENTED,  VERSATILE  writer  desires 
position  in  feature,  media,  entertainment 
or  consumer  reporting  on  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Have  written  for  national  pub¬ 
lications.  Samples.  Let  my  ambition  and 
ability  help  us  both.  (716)  243-3443  or  Box 
1827.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  PRO,  young  49,  strong  administrator, 
desk,  layout;  editorial,  feature,  news  wri¬ 
ter.  looking  for  piece  of  the  action  in  situa¬ 
tion  needing  someone  to  put  it  all 
together— or  take  it  up  and  over  the  hill. 
(601)467-7843  or  Box  1820.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  similar  job  on  daily  or  at  uni¬ 
versity.  Prefer  Zones  1  to  4.  Box  1807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  with  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  must  relocate  in  benign  climate,  will 
travel.  Now  business  writer  with  large 
Midwest  daily.  Strong  on  local  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  Have  had  some  trade-paper  and  PR 
exposure.  Can  do  desk  work.  Present 
employers  know  of  this  ad.  Art 
Ehrenstrom.  4031  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Louisvil¬ 
le.  Ky.  40207.  (502)  896-8388. 

EXPERIENCED  ART  CRITIC  with  clips  on 
current  shows  in  New  York  City  area.  Seek 
position  on  city  daily.  Zones  1.  8.  9.  Box 
1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I'VE  HAD  IT  with  New  York  City,  its  pollu¬ 
tion.  garbage  strikes,  and  taxes.  My  family 
and  I  know  a  better  life  must  exist 
elsewhere.  I  want  in  at  a  daily  newspaper. 
AM  or  PM,  in  a  big  league  sports  town.  I'm 
fully  qualified  to  handle  coverage  of  any 
sports  beat,  a  column,  desk,  any  combina¬ 
tions  thereof.  At  33,  I've  done  it  all¬ 
newspapers,  wire  services,  magazines, 
publicity.  radio-TV,  including  last  7  years 
as  freelance  author  of  books  and  articles 
on  all  sports.  I  am  contributing  editor  for 
nationwide  Sunday  supplement  and  editor 
of  program-magazine  for  a  top  pro  league. 
References  and  samples  are  plentiful  and 
yours  for  the  asking.  Box  1819.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING,  aggressive  25-year-old 
reporter  eager  for  job  on  another  daily. 
BSJ.  2  years  experience  on  daily,  1'  z  years 
with  large  weekly  chain.  Background  in 
general  assignment,  police  beat,  city  hall, 
features,  photography.  Ready  to  start  now! 
Box  1829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  will  go  anywhere  if  mov¬ 
ing  expenses  are  paid.  Box  1828.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  looking  for  position  on 
medium-sized  daily.  Experienced  in  hard 
news  and  features,  know  camera  and  dark¬ 
room.  BS.  female.  Box  1816.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  3  years  part-time 
experience.  Versatile  and  willing  to  work. 
Box  1813.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  JOURNALIST,  23.  seeks  fea¬ 
ture  and  or  investigative  reporting  position 
on  community-minded  publication.  Offers 
professional  writing,  photography,  editing 
and  layout  experience  to  paper  with  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mutual  stimulation  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Evan  Don  Kossoff,  1  Potters  Lane. 
Roslyn  Hts.,  N.Y.  11577.  (516)  621-7556. 

FAMILIAR  with  most  beats,  reporter.  29, 
can  illustrate,  shoot  photos  and  work  desk, 
too.  Have  9  years  full  and  part-time  experi¬ 
ence.  Want  job  with  honest  daily  in  Zone 
1.5  or  9.  Box  1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  COPY  from  sports  writer,  27.  5  years 
30-PM  daily;  have  worked  prep,  college  pro 
sports;  experienced  deskman.  Zones 
2,3,4. 5.  Box  1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  REPORTER,  freelancing 
fulltime  in  Pans,  seeks  more  clients.  Ex¬ 
perienced  (20  years.  Toronto.  Pans.  etc.), 
knowledge  Common  Market  (2  hours  from 
Brussels).  French.  European  affairs.  Don 
Stevenson.  2.  rue  poudeauville,  75018 
Pans.  France. 

ON  THE  WAY  to  South  America,  mainly 
Peru.  Feature,  news,  photo  assignments 
to:  Al  Stamborski.  1252  Spruce,  Oshkosh. 
Wise.  54901. 

BOOK  CRITIC  seeks  freelance  book  review 
assignments  from  top  flight  metro  paper  or 
syndicate.  Former  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
staffer  with  many  national  magazine, 
newspaper,  book  credits.  Crisp,  fresh  style 
will  enliven  your  Sunday  book  section.  Not 
interested  in  full-time  work.  Freelance 
only.  Call  or  write  Jan  Harayda.  140  E. 
30th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016,  (212) 
889-3823. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


SOLID  DAILY  and  wire  photo  experience. 
Dedicated-to  the  craft.  NPPA-SDX.  Family 
man.  29.  seeks  permanent  position  daily  in 
nice  location  any  Zone.  P.  Morris.  Box 
3554.  Sarasota.  Fla.  33578.  Ph.  (813) 
922-7061  before  8  AM 

BA.  3rd  in  class.  Missouri  workshop.  Seeks 
photo  job  on  daily  weekly  anywhere.  Im¬ 
aginative.  Resume  available.  Box  1780. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  no  flash  in  the  pan.  but 
a  hard  working  competitor  with  a  solid 
news  background.  Box  1815.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  OFFSET  PRESSMAN, 
camera,  platemaking.  Also  letterpress. 
4-color  experience.  Box  LZSS.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  mid  size  offset 
daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  larger  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Strong  in  personnel,  EDP  sys¬ 
tems.  budget.  Box  1779.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  composing  room  foreman  seeks 
assistant  production  manager's  post  with 
newspaper  publishing  firm.  Desire  techni¬ 
cal  upgrade  and  top  flight  superior.  6 
years  experience.  Box  1821.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  General  Foreman.  25  years  experience. 
Hot  metal  or  cold  type.  Medium  size  daily. 
Available  February  1.  1976.  Box  1810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Challenge  for  1976 

(hirst  oj  three  artieles.) 

All  the  forecasters  predict  a  big  year 
for  newspapers  in  1 976. 

I  he  New/spaper  Advertising  Bureau 
says  there  will  be  an  increase  of  I I-I29? 
in  newspaper  advertising  revenue  with 
2-39f  represented  by  increased  linage. 

Standard  &  I’oors  says  newspaper  ad 
revenues  are  expected  to  experience  an 
accelerated  rate  of  gain  in  1 976,  perhaps 
to  as  high  as  Itr^.  and  that  ad  linage  will 
reverse  a  declining  trend. 

I.ee  H.  Dirks  told  newspaper  control¬ 
lers  ad  revenues  will  increase  about  KWr 
with  added  linage  accounting  for  3*^  of 
that.  He  also  said  circulation  revenues 
vsould  rise  by  89;  next  year  and  that  for 
the  fiist  time  in  three  years  more  papers 
will  be  sold  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
He  foresaw  a  I9f  increase  in  circulation 
numbers. 

It  is  the  area  of  circulation  that  is  the 
concern  of  newspaper  executives  these 
days. 

k<X:l’‘s  I975  Year  Book  noted  daily 
circulation  of  61.8  million  at  the  end  of 
1 974.  a  29;  decline  from  the  previous 
year. 

■Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  has-ha.\ 
llgures  just  released  show  that  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  declined  4.69; 
in  the  last  two  years  while  the  price  to 
readers  has  gone  up  2.‘'9;. 

Competitors  in  television  are  trying  to 
capitalize  on  these  figures. 

Newspaper  executives  are  attempting 
to  pin-point  the  reasons  why  the  figures 
are  off  while  at  the  same  time  claiming 
the  picture  is  not  a  dismal  one  but  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  future. 

Many  reasons  have  been  cited  but  it 
cannot  be  proven  that  any  one  has  been 
responsible. 

(I)  Many  believe  that  increases  in 
newsstand  and  home  delivered  prices  in 
a  recession  era  have  been  responsible  for 
declining  sales.  In  1974.  a  survey  among 
members  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  .Association  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  i.eo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  Replies  came  from  238  news¬ 
papers  v\ith  bigger  papers  and  morning 
papers  overrepresented  in  the  sample. 
His  comments  in  the  Spring  1975  issue  of 
Joiinuil  of  Comiitiniicdtion  give  an  idea 
of  the  difficulty  in  attributing  reasons  for 
losses: 

‘■fhe  responding  papers  rellect  the 
typical  picture  of  declining  inner  cities 
and  expanding  suburbs.  Only  three  in 
eight  report  gains  in  coverage  (that  is.  in 
the  circulation-to-household  ratio)  in  the 
city  zone  since  1967,  while  about  two  in 
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three  report  coverage  gains  in  the  more 
extended  retail  trading  zone.  All  but  two 
of  the  papers  whose  coverage  level  has 
improved  has  also  had  gains  in  their  ac¬ 
tual  circulations. 

“Papers  that  have  improved  their  (cir¬ 
culation)  coverage  credit  effective  pro¬ 
motion  and  improved  distribution.  One 
in  four  circulation  managers  attributes 
gains  to  an  improvement  in  the  editorial 
product  itself.  But  the  product  is  blamed 
by  only  two  out  of  86  w  ho  give  reasons 
for  a  decline  in  coverage.  Only  a  handful 
blame  their  losses  on  the  population 
changes  in  the  inner  city.  .About  one  in 
seven  blames  competition;  one  in  seven 
mentions  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
people  who  read  two  papers  a  day. 
.About  the  same  proportion  respectively 
blame  changes  in  life-style,  delivery 
problems,  and  production  problems.  But 
three  out  of  four  attribute  their  losses  to 
the  increased  price  of  the  paper  .  .  . 

“What  have  been  the  effects  of  price 
increases  on  the  circulation  of  individual 
major  newspapers?  The  96  big-city 
dailies  that  showed  circulation  gains  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1973  had  aggregate  gains 
of  22^  and  increased  their  single-copy 
prices  to  readers  by  849;  in  that  period. 

1  he  5.*'  big-city  papers  that  failed  to  gain 
circulation  in  the  same  years  lost  139; 
and  increased  their  newsstand  prices  by 
749;.  Weekly  subscription  prices  went 
up  by  69^';  for  the  papers  that  gained  and 
70*";  for  those  that  did  not.  For  both  a.m. 
and  p.m.  papers  and  for  competing  and 
non-competing  papers,  the  pattern  holds 
up:  price  increases  do  not  in  themselves 
explain  the  loss  of  readers.  But  papers 
that  are  losing  readers,  probably  for 
other  reasons,  do  tend  to  hold  back  on 
single-copy  price  increases  for  fear  of 
losing  more." 

(2)  What  about  the  problems  of  the  big 


cities,  urban  areas,  with  increasing 
minority  population,  loss  of  newsstands, 
difficulty  of  delivering  papers  in  slum 
aieas.  apartment  house  living,  and  an  in¬ 
creasingly  mobile  population? 

In  the  same  article  Bogart  wrote: 
“There  are  special  and  sometimes  hor¬ 
rendous  problems  attached  to  getting 
papers  distributed  in  slum  areas.  It  is 
hard  to  recruit  dependable  carriers,  to 
assure  their  safety,  and  to  collect  from 
the  customers.  The  educational  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Negroes  and  other  minorities 
makes  them  harder  to  convert  to  the 
reading  habit.  But  does  all  this  mean  that 
a  shift  in  the  racial  balance  of  the  central 
city  is  automatically  related  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  loss? 

“In  the  I96()s.  12  of  the  1.*'  major 
newspapers  that  failed  were  published  in 
cities  with  a  declining  white  population 
and  a  rising  number  of  Negroes.  In  cities 
with  those  characteristics,  and  with  a 
competitive  press.  1 1  other  newspapers 
lost  circulation  in  the  city  zones,  but  25 
showed  gains.  In  the  non-competitive 
cities  where  the  same  racial  changes  was 
occurring,  though  not  as  dramatically, 
the  ratio  of  success  to  failure  was  much 
the  same:  11  up  and  13  down. 

"What  of  the  growth  markets,  in 
w  hich  total  population.  Negro  and  white, 
continued  to  grow  in  the  central  city?  In 
the  competitive  newspaper  situations, 
three  papers  disappeared,  four  failed  to 
gain  circulation,  and  12  went  up.  In  the 
single-ow  nership  cities.  20  papers  gained 
circulation  and  four  did  not.  It  is  clear 
that  overall  grow  th  in  a  market  does  not 
guarantee  gains  and  that  the  substitution 
of  Negroes  for  whites  in  the  central  city 
does  not  guarantee  losses  either. 

“Circulation  managers  who  attribute 
readership  losses  to  “changes  in  life 
style'  are  likely,  when  asked  to  explain 
this,  to  refer  to  the  increased  mobility  of 
the  population.  It  is  true  that  more  of  the 
•American  public  is  in  motion  than  ever 
before  in  history.  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  all  working  .Americans  drive  to  their 
jobs.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  popula- 

(Continited  on  pufie  5/) 


29  years  a  leader 
in  negotiating  sales 
of  media  properties 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)691-2345  . 

,SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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ArrowlHh  inks 
run  smoother  longer! 


Let  easy  to  use  Arrowlith  Inks  solve  your 
offset  newsprint  problems.  Arrowlith  Inks 
give  you  denser  blacks  and  richer  colors 
with  less  rub-off  at  any  press  speed.  Its  low 
misting  properties  give  you  cleaner  air,  too. 
With  Arrowlith  you  are  assured  of  top 
quality  and  trouble-free  runs  everytime.  Flint 
Arrowlith  news  inks  are  specially  formulated 
to  minimize  lint  and  reduce  ink  build  up  on 


formers  and  pipe  rollers.  This  means  longer, 
smoother  press  runs  with  increased  mileage. 

Flint  quality  controls  assure  you  of  total 
product  consistency  order-after-order.  Colors 
that  match  everytime.  Fast  deliveries  when 
you  need  them  from  the  industry’s  largest 
tank  truck  fleet.  For  smoother  offset  news¬ 
printing  give  your  Flintman  a  call  .  .  .  he’s 
close  by. 


iA  CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  .  DALLAS  .  DENVER  .  DETROIT  .  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  .  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  .  PORTLAND  .  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  prize 
photo... 
and  other 
honors 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE'S  Norm  Bergsmn 
took  first  pl.ice  m  spot  news  photography  with 
this  picture.  It  was  one  of  10  awards  captured  by 
The  Tribune  in  annual  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  competition. 


AlbLt(|uet(|ue  I  rihune  [ihotograplier  Norm  Bergsma's 
ciramalic  shot  ol  a  lioy  holding  his  sister's  doll  told 
the  tragic  story  of  a  devastating  tornado  that  swept 
through  the  New  Mexico  village  of  C^anondto. 

The  pic  tore  resulted  in  a  first  plac  e  s|iot  news  pho¬ 
tography  award  for  Bergsma  in  the  197,5  competition 
ot  the  New  Mexico  Prc'ss  Nssoc  iation.  It  was  one 
ot  two  awards  for  Bergsma  w  ho  also  took  second  in 
leatLire  photography. 

But  Bergsma  wasn't  alone  in  winning  first  place 
awards.  Editor  Ral|ih  LooncA  took  first  in  editorial 
VMTting;  Accent  Editor  E\  nn  X'illella  c  aptured 
women's  w  riting;  and  Sports  W  riter  Bill  Naegele  won 
sfiorts  writing. 

The  Trihune  won  tive  other  aw  aids  in  the  compe¬ 


tition  open  to  all  New  Mexico  daily  newspapers. 
These  included  second  place  in  community  service, 
and  waiting  awards  to  Staff  Writers  )ohn  Parker, 

Gary  Baldridge,  Pat  Gins  and  Managing  Editor 
f^arry  Moskos. 

The  honors  didn't  stop  there! 

Photographer  Bergsma  took  first  in  the  s[iorts 
photography  competition  in  the  1975  Alhuc|uerc|ue 
Press  Cluh  awards. 

And  Trihune  Science  Writer  Sandy  (iraham  was 
this  year's  winner  of  the  New'  Mexico  Medical 
Soc  iety's  Guy  Rader  Award  for  outstanding  reporting 
in  the  area  of  health  care. 

Winning  is  a  tradition  at  The  Alhuc|uerc|ue 
T  rihune! 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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